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We understand that the Ithaca and Owego 
Railroad Company are about to apply to the 
capitalists of this city for a loan, upon terms 
similar to those offered by the Paterson Rail- 
road Company. We understand from a highly 
intelligent friend, who has been favored with an 
inspection of a few sheets of the first Report of 
the Company, now in press, that it appears be- 
yond a question, that the first year’s nett pro- 
eeeds of the road can hardly fall short of 20 
per cent. on the amount of capital necessary to 
complete the work. Prior estimates, indeed, 
make the amount nearer 30 per cent.; but as 
the Report is to be circulated at the time that the 
Company advertise for the loan, they who have 
investments to make may examine for them- 
selves. .The result, however, by no means as- 
tonishes those who are at all acquainted with 
the immense amount of business and travel 
passing through the region traversed by this 
road—nor will it surprise any one who is at 
the pains to inquire into the resources and ac- 
tual business of the southern tier of counties 
with their Pennsylvanian connexions. 

Few are aware of the fact, that nearly one- 
eighth of the canal toll was paid, in the year 
1828, at the Montezuma Collector’s office, 
which was the revenue office to the Cayuga 
Lake business; and a New-Yorker would hard- 
ly believe that 350 tons of butter and lard leave 





Ithaca every season for his city! We shall 


look with much interest for the appearance of 
this Report ; and, judging from the information 
conveyed by our highly capable informant, we 
can hardly conceive more advantageous stock 
speculations and investments than will be un- 
folded by its contents. For what can be a more 
secure loan, than the mortgage of property on 
which $165,000 has been expended, for $145,000 
more, to be laid out in completing the work ? 
And how can there be a better chance of specu- 
lation, than the privilege at any time, within 
three years’, of converting any part of the loan 
into stock at its par value ? 

We predict, that as certainly as the Ithaca 
Bank divides 10 or 12 per cent. a year, so surely 
the Ithaca and Owego Railroad Stock will, in 
three years time, divide 30 per cent. on its ca- 
pital. 





ALABAMA Rartroap.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Railroad Company at Court- 
land, the following gentlemen were elected di- 
rectors for the next ensuing twelve months, viz : 
Ben. Sherrod, D. Hubbard, P. W. Taylor, 
H. W. Rhodes, Jas. T. Sykes, J. B. Wallace, 
Mr. Leach, D. S. Goodloe, Jas. Elliot, J.. L. 
McRae, B. Merrill, Jas. Fennel, M. Tarver. 
The officers are, B. Sherrod, President ; D. G. 
Ligon, Secretary; Dr. J. Shackleford, Trea- 
surer; D. Deshler, Engineer. 

We are enabled to state that a large additional 
supply of railroad iron is just received from 


to be furnished as fast as they may be require 
All that is requisite now to enable the contract- 
ors to progress with renewed energy, is a little 
fair weather. The first annual report of the 
engineer is now preparing for the press, and 
will be forthcoming in a few weeks.—[North 
Alabamian. | 





Our Rarroap.—The Charleston Mail was 
delivered in Augusta, on Tuesday morning last, 
at about 50’clock, in 22} hours after it left this 
city. The whole distance as now travelled is 
145 miles. The Steam Car accomplished the 
distance of 72 miles in 6 hours, with 3 or 4 tons 
of iron and several passengers. The Augusta 
Chronicle of the 27th remarks, that “this is 
the quickest trip that has yet been performed 
on the route, and affords an earnest of the fu- 
ture success, and rapidity of travelling, which 
will be attained when the entire route of the 
Railroad is completed to Hamburg.”’—([Charles- 
ton Gazette.] 





Tue Rartroap.—The two Locomotive. En- 





Liverpool, and that other materials are Ti 


lately imported, have been placed upon the 
Railroad, and, we are pleased to learn, have, 
from their speed and admirable adaptation to 
the construction of the Road, given perfect sa- 
tisfaction. This increased facility will enable 
the Cempany to prevent the disappointment 
which was occasionally experienced by the 
planter and the traveller, when there was but 
one:-Engine upon which to rely for the purpo- 
ses of transportation. 

As an evidence of the power and speed of 
these Engines, it is only necessary to state the 
fact that, on Monday morning last, a party of 
gentlemen left town at half past nine o’clock, 
in the coaches. drawn by the “Pioneer,” for 
the purpose of attending Greensville Court, re- 
mained at the Court House about two hours 
and a half, and returned to town by six o’clock 
in the evening—the whole distance being 82 
miles. When the necessary delays at the se. 
veral depots are taken into consideration, this 
trip will, we think, justify the assertion that 
they cannot “order these things better in 
France.” —[Petersburg. Intel. ] 





MancuEsTER AND Leeps Rauiway.—There. 
is some talk of the revival of this great public 
undertaking, but the disgust of the gentlemen 
engaged in the former application to Parliament 
at the treatment the interests they represented 
experienced in the committee of the Commons, 
where one set of members heard the case, and 
another set, who had not heard it, decided 
against those claims, forms a serious impedi- 
ment to the renewed application. Let us 

that a reformed Parliament will have reformed 
committees.— {Leeds Mercury. ]} 





Lonpon anp Gioverster Rarmway.—The 
establishment of a railroad between London 
and Gloucester is contemplated. One tunnel 
will be necessary, of about two miles in length. 
The surveys have been made, and it is caleu- 
lated that, including all expenses, it will take 
£13,000 per mile to complete it. It is intended 
to terminate at Paddington. ; 


Newly-invented Railroad.—Our attention has been 
again drawn to the National Gallery of Practical Sci- 
ence, where there is now exhibiting an Undulated 
Railroad, recently invented by Mr. Richard Badnall, 
whereon a locomotive carriage travels with a rapid. 
ity far exceeding that of a similar one when movi 
upon the common or level railroad, the propelling 
power being the same. The carriege model is work. 
ed by machinery, on three differently constructed 
roadg ; and the object is to prove, that a much less 
power is required to obtain the same speed on the un- 
dulating than on the level road, and of course, that, 
by’ availing ourselves of the irregular surface of the 
ground, railroads may be constructed much cheaper 
than heretofore, and with an evident advantage in 








gines, (the “ LivsRpoot” and the * PronzER,’’) 





the lighter construction of the engines and the con- 
sumption of fuel.—{London paper.} : ' 
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On City Railways and Water- Works, and Some 
Account of the Application of Steamboats to 
assisting Vessels over Shoals. To the Edi- 
tor of the Railroad Journal. .— 

Your widely circulating Journal may 

bring the following description of Mechanic Im- 

provements within the knowledge of some per- 

sons interested in their use. 

I think it will be soon found that where Rail- 
roads of great extent terminate in cities at one 
place, inconvenience will attend the manage- 
‘tiient of the business. Most of the loading will 

be the produce of the soil—of mines and of 
manufacturing industry—inereased in value by 
so much as may be saved in the transportation. 
The following modification of a city railway 
and earriages will probably be found conve- 
nient. At present I propose to give their out- 
line and effects ; and ina future number, the de- 
tails, with a plate, should it be found desirable. 

The carriage must have the usual properties 
of the railroad waggon, its stiffness and flanch- 
es—and of the city carriage, its flexibility and 
tire. It must now run on an edge rail, and now 
on the street: the rails must change their 
principle at the point,where the locomotive 
engine stops, and the horse is attached to con- 
vey each carriage to its destination. 

On this city track, into which the other sud- 
denly changes, the wheels run on their flanches, 
somewhat widened, and formed of wrought iron, 
guided by the horse, who has his path marked 
out by its depression between the rails, and be- 
ing a little on one side the middle, and his shafts 
shifting a little to conform to it; No OTHER car- 
riage travelling with its horse in the same path 
will run oa the rails. 

One track will answer, if the contiguous pave- 
ment and the middle is smooth paved, with ce- 
mented fragments, so that the carriages going 
in opposite directions may turn out for each 
other. ‘The ordinary travel may be expected 
to give place to railway carriage for the moment 
they are passing, as when it enters on the city 
track, it becomes a city carriage ; its forward 
axle must be capable of taking various oblique 
relations to the perch, turn corners, and follow 
wherever the track leads—when, to return, the 
shafts are shifted to the other end—the now 
hind axle is fixed, and the other released—and 
on reaching the railroad, both are secured 
square. But while on the railway of the city, 
the wheels must revolve independently of each 
other, yet retain the advantage of fixedness on 
their axles, and of the friction saving appara- 
tus belonging to them. ‘The model will satis- 
factorily exhibit the consistency of these pro- 
perties. 

The iron rail may be about six inches wide, 
nearly flush with the surface of the stone line. 
It will be of consequence that the street should 
be kept clean where a flush track is placed along 
its centre, and with this view tubes may be 
sunk on the higher parts of the street to raise 
water from the deep rock veins that are found 
under each of our three peneipel cities, and the 
general cleanliness of the street would be the 
consequence. 

Indeed, the whole street would be improved, 
as it is likely the systematic pavement required 

. in setting the track would so contrast with the 

rough slight mode now customary, that before 

long it will be relinquished, as this branch of 
public expense is susceptible of much more 
economy in this perfect way in the long run. 
ling to the several charters already 

ted, there will be four great railroad routes 

m this city. The business of three of them 

must cross the ferries, and will more conve- 

niently do:so in the same waggons to enter on 
distributing railways. 

In the competition about commencing be- 
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tween our great sea-ports for the western trade, 
New-York. will be under some disadvantage. 
are suena! power of the state government 
sustains Philadelphia ; here the ic spirit of| 
the n ed interest is alone relied on. This 
is stong indeed, if united; but just calculation 
must do this. There must be no sacrifice of 
interest, but certainty of ample recompense— 
and this the Legislature may make certain by 
liberal charters. There is no other way of| 
uniting capital in public works but this ; and 
this is the best way, especially if the state and 
eity take a part of the stock, and the undertak- 
ing is a perpetuity, with banking privileges. 

It is calculated that about ten millions are 
accumulated in this city annually. A consid- 
erable amount also comes from Europe, and 
not a small sum is ready to come here from 
other parts of our country. Perhaps there is 
to be no better form of property than the few 
railroads that are to be, or can be made from this 
great centre of commerce, as they must bring 
the bulky produce of the soil and the coal mines, 
and carry back direet, and therefore cheap, 
large returns of merchandize. 


This growing city, thus to become the centre 
of American commerce, is still however un- 
supplied generally with that article of prime ne- 
cessity, pure Water ; and yet no city inthe Union 
might be so fully and agreeably supplied. Hav- 
ing mentioned the expedient for keeping the 
proposed railway clean, I will with your leave, 
go alittle further into the explanation of that 
subject, referring to my recent publication, 
which contains the results of surveys, geologi- 
cal maps and considerations, which go far to- 
wards showing that this city must mainly rely 
on its deep subterraneous sources. 

The range of stratified rock which affords 
this fine water happens to cross this city. It is 
about seven miles wide in the county of Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts, and comes to the surface 
in strata dipping westward ; it yields excellent 
water there when the wells are excavated into 
it. From thence it is distinctly traced along 
the west of the Housatonick, between the Cro- 
ton and Bronx, giving out copious springs, 
which, in fact, form the ponds at the head of 
these streams; continuing southward it forms 
the greater part of this island, and here gives 
forth the large quantities which the great well 
contains, and which the perforation of these 
strata, by Disbrow’s powerful instruments, af- 
fords. ‘The range then passes under the Hud- 
son, and most of New-Jersey, and at Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore again re-appears, and affords 
there, also, the same fine water, free from all 
mineral taint and hardness. 

Therefore, however otherwise the public mu- 
nificence may finally decide to bring water for 
public uses into this city, here is a method which, 
at moderate expense, will afford a sure supply 
to families. 

The required capital to give it liberally and 
cheaply to the whole city, can only be embo- 
died under an incorporated company, with 
banking privileges, which would have probably 
been obtained the present session, had there 
not been unexpected impediments in the con- 
trariety of opinion prevalent on the subject. 
Delay cannot, however, change the facts ascer- 
tained. They are in the nature of this kind of| 
rock, and will, with the patented instruments, 
which reach and raise it at one-tenth the ex- 
pense of excavated wells, be the foundation of} 
an application to the Legislature the newt ses- 
sion—for which the company will now forth- 
with begin to form, by the aid of philanthropic 
individuals, and probably operate, trusting that 
the guardians of the public weal will not refuse 
to concur, to sanction, and even to join in the 
work, as there can be no reasonable doubt that 
this must be the mode of supply. The surveys 
have shown, with the practical considerations I 
have pointed out, that the head of the Byram is 
not and cannot be ours; nor, were it 80, is it 
worth the expense of obtaming under such un- 
certainties. I have shown that the Bronx is, 











in summer, a small stream, enough only for one 















except the northern plain, 
by antes as much as the 
part of the city—and could, with the 
nagement, afford here only enough for 
the streets ; the Croton does not ley 
enough to be brought with the required slope 
onto this island, and is a very inadequate and 
uncertain source even at expense: all 
which leads me to think that the rock water 
veins, as natural aqueducts, will be preferred ; 
and were the city ——— after success, 
to have the power of always increasing the 
stock as much as they might ¢hoose to put in, 
to extend the supply, the city would at length 
hold a predominant part, as well in the proposed 
bank as aqueduct, and thus in time derive a 
profit that would diminish taxes or sustain cha- 
ritable institutions. But I do not see, as pa- 
tentee (with Mr. Disbrow) of these instruments, 
how this is to be done, without @ beginning, 
by a chartered company, to embody the - 
required for the first ten or twelve years. There 
must be a private interest concerned in the 
neral extension of the supply. Whoever will 
read Col. Clinton’s Report, and especially my 
Supplement, with the quotations from it, wi 
be convinced that this city cannot be otherwise 
very soon accommodated, generally, with good 
water. 

But were it otherwise, when a boring that 
cost $1,000 gives water enough for 600 fami- 
lies—and when one that would now cost $5,000 
gives enough for 2,000 families—it can scarcely 
be considered a doubtful operation as to quan. 
tity. 

The Common Council, however respectable 
individually, is not a sufficiently permanent bo. 
dy, personally, for great undertakings. We have 
seen it to be necessary even to commit. the in. 
vestigations to a commission, and Philadelphia 
appointed her permanent Water Committee. 
A company, therefore, in which the city and 
state may take stock, and that may be carried 
1 ia by one Board of Directors, is the best 
plan. 


Having thus described two improvements 
applicable to use in our central cities, I will ask 
leave to mention another likely to be useful in 
some places at the south, and on the North 
River. 

Having an interest in the general adoption of 
the late improvement in Steamboats by Blan- 
chard, well known as a very successful me- 
chanician, it has, in perceiving the trouble- 
some delays at the Overslaugh Shoal, below Al- 
bany, occurred to me that it would be easy to 
apply the power of the steam-engine in this 
kind of boat, to the lifting up and carrying ves- 
sels over shoals. 

This kind of steamboat is exceedingly light, 
stiff, and strong, and carries her impelling wheel 
in the stern, and operates very powerfully in as- 
cending several of our most rapid rivers. 

With two of them I form the steam camel. 
Between them a cradle of covered chains re- 
ceives the vessel to be raised. The boats have 
each two masts. The engines draw these masts 
towards each other, heeling the boats inward. 
The chains are at the same time wound up. 
On Eran 7a the masts the buoyancy of the 
steamboats lift the vessel, or barge, with the 
reaction of all the power used in producing it. 
The three now share the load. This pean 
is probably applicable to the shoals of the De- 
laware, and the bars and shoals of some of the. 
southern rivers in North Carolina and sake 
nia. This sort of boat is peculiarly well sui 
to the Lake navigation, carrying her impulse in 
the stern, and being ae of great le 
with strength, and of sailing on a wind, 
using her engine. 


_ These three improvements may be the sub- 
ject of contracts, into which I am disposed to 
enter, as having a legal special privilege for a 
long time to come, relative thereto. °°‘ 

Joun L. Sutuivan, Civil Engineer. 





New-York, April 6, 1833. 
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ester. By B. P. [From che New-York Far- 
_.mer and American Gardener’s Maguzine. } 
. \qlkiverpool, though situated in the most ex- 





tensive manufacturing county in the kingdom, is 
not :in itself, properly speaking, a manufactur- 


ing town, still many branches of manufactured 
articles #t« on an extensive scale, viz. Potteries, 
breweri, foundries, doc. The making of files, 
watches, watch movements and tools used by 
watch makers, is carried on toa greater extent 

robably in Liverpool and its environs than in 
vetoes bar the 1 ara There are also exten- 
sive manufactories of chain cables, anchors, 
steam engines, &c. There is also an establish- 
ment for glass staining in landscape, figures, 
or ornaments ; the art is brought to a high de- 
gree of perfection, and has a most beautiful 
effect in church windows. 

- The. Botanic Garden is pleasantly situated 
in the environs, and is enclosed by a stone wall 
with two ornamental lodges at the entrance, and 
a very.largeconservatory. Itappearsto be under 
the,eye of those who have not only the taste 
but the means of gratifying it, as every thing ap- 

to be of the most permanent construction. 

he taste for botanical studies, and the estab- 
lishment of such a fine garden as that at Liver- 
l, is worthy of imitation by every large city. 

‘o describe the contents would be tedious ; suf- 
fice it to say, the garden appeared to contain 
every species of useful and oraamental fruit or 
flowers. Strangers are admitted by taking a note 
from any of the directors to the superintendant. 


———— abounds in fine public buildings, 
charitable and literary institutions, several fine 
monuments, ac. but I pass over them to give 
you a’ short description of the railway which 
connects it with Manchester, and which is 
probably one of the most stupendous under- 
takings of the age. The work was commenced 
in June, 1826. The entrance commences in 
Wapping, near the Docks, and passes under the 
town in a gentle curve to the right or south- 
east, till it reaches the bottom of the inclined 
plane, which is a perfectly straight line 1,980 
ards in length, with a uniform rise of 3 of an 
inch to'a yard. The tunnel under the town is 
22 feet wide and 16 feet high, the sides bein 
rpendicular for 5 feet in height, surrounde 
y a semi-circular arch of 11 feet radius—the 
total length is 2,250 yards. It is whitewashed 
throughout, and illuminated with gas. At the 
upper or eastern end of the tunnel, the traveller 
emerges into a spacious and noble area 40 feet 
below the surface of the ground, cut out of the 
solid rock, and surmounted on every side b 
walls and battlements. A massive Mooris 
archway stretches across the road, close by the 
engine houses, which are employed in the 
meration of steam power to draw goods from 
the mouth of the tunnel in Wapping, and the 
carriages with passengers through the tunnel 
on their return from Manchester. Crossing the 
street the road descends for five miles and a 
half at the rate of 4 feet in the mile. At a little 
distaneé it is carried through a deep mar! cut- 
ting, under several stone arches, beyond which 
is the t rock excavation through Olive 
Mount; the depth is 70 feet. 

A night journey through this artificial ravine 
must be highly interesting and sublime ; a few 
mitiutes suffice to carry the traveller to the mag- 
nifie¢ent embankment between Broad, Green, 
and ‘Roby, which in fine weather presents a 
Lets Fn Bg most interesting and varied land- 
por ondary the eye during the journey 
to Manchester. On the right a superb line of 
trees partially bound the view for some distance, 
when: Childwald Mig ne aoe the sight, 
with gent! y rising greet s ; on the side 
‘the church pee; tharchigh the trees, 
wp Bass gi ‘uncommon interest ; 
color firmly contrasting with the 
Been? etal green foliage by which it is sur- 


a The land was beautiful : 


. Fair rose the spires, and gay the buildi 
—— 
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The Abbey of Childwald and its grounds dis- 

themselves still farther in the rear ; Roby 

ll and domains, with the richly wooded town- 

— of Little Woolton and Halewood, the lofty 
ac 


und of Runcorn in the distance ; on 
the left, Summer Hill and its beautiful grounds, 
a richly cultivated country, broken up into 


picturesque variety by the nature of the 
ground and the varied bodies of foliage and 
forest scenery which mark the sight of Knows- 
ley Hall, a glimpse of which may be caught 
en passant. The venerable tower of Huyton 
Church rising above the trees seems to dispute 
the way in front, whilst the spire of Prescot 
Church forms a conspicuous object a little more 
to the left. On the summit of the hill, eight 
miles from Liverpool, begins the inclined plane 
at Whiston, which rises at the rate of 3 of an 
inch in a yard, and is a mile and a half long. 
About half a mile from the top of this plane 
the turnpike road from Liverpool to Manchester 
crosses the line of the railway, by a substantial 
stone bridge of very curious mechanical con- 
struction. We then soon come to what is called 
Parr Moss, the depth of which is about 20 feet ; 
and here the material forming the railway, as 
it was deposited, sank to the bottom, and now 
forms an embankment in reality 25 feet high, 
though only 4 or 3 feet appear above the surface 
of the Moss. 

The borders of this waste are in a state of 
increasing cultivation, and carrying the railway 
across this Moss will hasten the enclosure of 
the whole area. Leaving Parr Moss the great 
valley of the Sankey speedily breaks upon the 
sight, with its canal at the bottom. Over this 
valley the railway is carried along a magnificent 
viaduct of nine arches, each 50 feet span, the 
ee from the top of the parapets to the water 
in the canal being 70 feet, and the width of the 
rail way between the parapets 25 feet ; from this 
spot a splendid prospect of the country is ob- 
tained, with the meanderings of the canal 
through a richly wooded country, where the 
vessels which navigate the Mersey may fre- 
quently be seen moving along the canal, impell- 
ed by the wind apparently through fields, with 
all their canvass set, amidst trees and rising 
grounds, forming a view at once unique and 
core yt arnt the most distant part of the 
andscape, Newton race-course, and a luxuri- 
ant back ground, on the left, with Barton wood, 
Winwick spire, and all the varieties of a rich 
agricultural country, embracing the lonely vale 
through which the canal runs towards the Mer- 
sey, on the right, presents a scene on which the 
eye delights to rest. A distant view of War- 
rington with the upper reach of the Mersey and 
Helsby Hills in the distance, form prominent 
objects. On the other side of Newton is the 
great Kenyon excavation, near the end of this 
‘arson. 99 Kenyon and Leigh junction railway 
joins the Liverpool and Manchester line, point- 
ing to the two towns respectively ; this railway, 
at the same time, by means of the Bolton and 
Leigh line, perfects the communication between 
Bolton, Manchester and Liverpool. Beyond 
Bury-lane and the small river Gless or Glaze- 
brook, lie the borders of the far-famed Chat 
Moss. 

This barren waste comprises an area of 
about 12 miles square, varying in depth from 
10 to 35 feet, the whole Moss meme) of so spon. 
gy a nature that cattle cannot walk over it, but 
it is now under a process of draining and cul- 
tivation : over this morass the road is carried. 
There is little of interest in the scenery except 
on the left, Worsley Hall and grounds, Tidsley 
Church, with the back ground of Billinge Hills. 
Having accomplished the pas 
and traversed the Barton emban t of about 
one mile, the’railway crosses the Worsley Ca- 
nal, and here the traveller first sees indications 
of a manufacturing district. Cotton factories 
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arches finally conduct the railway to the Com- 
pany’s station. The bridges alone, exclusive of 
the culverts and foot stages, are sixty-three in 
number, which have cost the Company £99,065 
lls. 9d. As an instance of what may be ac- 
complished by the railway, the following is an- 
nexed, which took place m February 1831. 
The Locomotive Engine, called the Sampson, 
— the tun —— be irty load- 
w ns, occupying a line of 120 long. 
The weight of thewha e was as follows: : 
Gross weight, 151 tons. 
fi Tons. Cwt. Qr. 
Net weight of Oatsand Sacks 82 10 0 
. Do. of Merchandize 24 1 0 


Do. — of 15 persons 1 0 0 
108 5 0 


She performed the journey to Manchester, a 
distance of twenty-nine miles and three quar 
ters, in two hours and thirty-four minutes, in- 
cluding a stop of thirteen minutes for taking in 
water—her greatest speed was twenty miles 
per hour, and the average about twelve miles 
per hour. Although the railway cost £820,000, 
equal to $3,630,800, stillthe profits are such 
that the shares bear a very high premium. 
The arrival of an American in a place like Man. 
chester is generally attended with unpleasant 
sensations ; the coach generally leaves rycen, 
gers at the “Bridgewater Arms,” an old inn, 
and more worthy of a preference from its anti- 
quity than its excellence. A little observation 
will soon learn a traveller that passengers ar- 
riving in the coaches do not receive the atten: 
tion that those who come in a post chaise or 
private carriage do. Appearances often com- 
mand respect and attention even in our republi- 
can country, and in all countries often take the 
place of worth. 

Manchester is larger than Pel ome and is 
second only to the metropolis. Many of the 
dwellings and warehouses are built on narrow 
and crooked streets, principally of brick, of a: 
very dusky hue; which is much increased by 
the coal smoke from the numerous manufacto- 
ries and dwellings, hence they have a dark and 
gloomy appearance, which is much increased 
by the very frequent rains which fall in Man- 
chester, and which are attributed to the moun- 
tainous regions in the vicinity. Few places are 
less interesting than Manchester, excepting al- 
ways her manufactories ; and the misery, want 
ial wretchedness of the operatives would al- 
most make one wish that manufactures had 
sete advanced, and ancient modes of the wheel 

nd distaff been confined to private families as 
formerly. A writer remarks, that of the thou- 
sands that throng Manchester, crowded togeth- 
er in narrow streets, where the everlasting din 
of machinery is heard, you scarcely see a person 
whose appearance bespeaks comfort. How- 
ever, we saw some interesting objects, which I 

will describe in my next. 
Yours truly, B. P. 





Tue Cutracon, or Gurpe ror THE Hanp. 
—Mr. Wm. Stidolph, a schoolmaster . at 
Blackheath, has invented an apparatus to 
which the name of Chiragon is given; by 
the assistance of which, a person who has 
become blind after learning the art of: wri-. 
ting, may continue his practice without the. 
risk of confounding words or lines together. 
It consists of a frame, with a raised margin, 
upon which margin is placed a narrow piece 
of wood, having a ve to receive @ Corres 
i hey. thet gener to a collar or” 
bracelet for the wrist. In the sides of the” 
frame series of notches. are cut, into which 
the Grooved piece of wood is placed succes. 


sively so as to form the regular intervals be- 





begin to appear, and as the road aches: 
Manchester the scene acquires additional inte- 
rest from the presence of several c seats. 


The immediate approach to Manchester is 
through Salford, over the river Irwell; a very 
handsome stone bridge and a series of splendid 








tween the lines, whilst the hand is permitted, 
by the. collar to. pass freely from:the left to 
the right, but is confined to certain limits in 
its action up and down, or in the direction 
of the length of the paper used. The wri- 

















is effected with Mordan’s patent ge cils ; 
-we have proved the’ efficiency of the 
‘invention, ‘by Writing a letter with its guid- 
ance while our ey »s were bandaged so as to 
exclude the sight of every object.—{ Athe- 
neeum. } : 


Who first invented Steamboats, By Roserr 
‘ Lyon. [From thé London Mechanics’ 
Magazine. | 

In the Penny Magazine of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, there ap- 
peared lately an article extracted from an ac- 
count published at New-York, awarding to 
Robert Fulton, of America, the right and 
merit of being the original inventor of steam- 
boats. Knowing as I didthe complete false- 
hood of the thing, I wrote them, and asked 
them if the dissemination of a notorious false- 
hood was the diffusion of useful knowledge ? 
If so, [had nothing to add; bift, on the other 
hand, if the correction of falsehood were a 
matter of any consequence to them (as I give 
them credit for net wilfully sinning), | 
would put them right. To make surety 
doubly sure, I referred them for proof to the 
Journals of the Royal Society of London, 
where they would find ample proof that they 
were not only doing a very great injustice to 
their own country, but likewise to the memo- 
ry and family of the deceased Mr. William 
Symington, who was the man who had taught 
Fulton how to construct the machinery to im- 
pel vessels by steam. 

What ‘then must have been my ‘surprise, 
Sir, when a Society, at the head of which is 
Lord Brougham, in place of referring to 
home documents to correct a most palpable 
falsehood, after some delay, and in a most 
flippant manner, replied to my communica- 
tion by saying, they were content to let the 
matter rest as it was, as Judge Story’s ac- 
count of the matter from New-York was 
fully sufficient for them—the plan of their 
work not permitting them to sift out the truth. 

Desiring most sincerely, Sir, that right 
alone should prevail over might, is the wish 
of Rogert Lyon. 

Willowfield, Upper Clapton, Middlesex, 
December 24th, 1832. 








Scuoot Sratistics.—About one third of the 
population of a country are between the ages 
of three and sixteen or eighteen ; and of cue 
are the proper subjects of school education. 

In the United States, more than four millions 
of children ought to be under the influence o 
schools. 

In Maine, the law requires that the inhabit- 
ants of every town pay annually, for the sup- 
port of schools, a sum equal, at leas:, to 40 
cents for every person living in it. That 
amounts to about $120,000. heir expendi- 
tures are more than $140,000. 

In New-Hampshire, a separate tax of $90,- 
000 is raised for schools, besides an annual ap- 
ee eiones from a tax on bank stock of $9,000 

Zs, 10,000. 


° 

Vermont, more than $50,000 are raised 
for schools, from a three per cent. tax on the 
grand list, and as much more from district tax- 
me Ra besides an income of nearly $1,000 from 


In Massachusetts are nearly three thousand 
schools, supported by public taxes and private 
— yh ar the schools contain 

c , 
prssid 000. mn, at an expense of 

In Rhode Island aré about 700 schools, sup- 
eo by a legislative a propriation of $16, 

annually, by taxes and by private subscrip- 









~ 


<r ee men 


In New-York are more than 9,000 schools, 
and over 500,000 children taught in them. 
School fund, $1,700,000 ; distributed annually, 
$100,000, but on the condition that each town 
raise by tax, or otherwise, as much as they 
receive fromthe fund. A wise provision. 
New-Jersey has a fund of ,000, and an 
annual income of $22,000. - 
In Pennsylvania, during the last year, more 
than 250,000 children, out of 400,000, were des- 
titute of school instruction. i 
Delaware has a school fund of $70,000. 
Maryland has a school fund of $75,000, and 
an income for schools from the banks, which is 
divided between the several counties. 
Virginia has a fund of $1,233,000, the income 
divided among the counties according to the 
white population, and ~ tag sleorpom to paying 
the tuition of poor children, generally, attend- 
ing private schools. 

orth Carolina has a fund of $70,000, de- 
signed for common schools. 

South Carolina appropriates $40,000 annu- 
ally to free schools. 

Georgia has a fund of $500,000, and more 
than 700 common schools. 

Alabama, and most all the western and south- 
western states, are divided into townships, six 
miles square, and each township into sections 
one mile square,witl. one section, the sixteenth, 
appropriated to education. 

Mississippi has a fund of $280,000, but it is 
not available till it amounts to $500,000. 

The Legislature of Louisiana grants to each 
parish, or county, in that state, $2 62} for each 
voter, the amount for any other parish not to 
exceed $1,350, nor to fall short of $800.— 
$40,000 are applied to educate the poor. 

Tennessee has a school fund of about half a 
million, but complaints are made that it is not 
well applied. 

Kentucky had a fund of $140,000, but a 
portion of ithas been lost. A report to the Le- 
gislature, from the Rev. B. O. Peers, says, that 
not more than one-third of the children between 
the ages of four and fifteen attend school. 

In Ohio, a system of free schools similar to 
that of New-England is established by law. 

In Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, no legisla- 
tive measures for the support of schools have 
been adopted. All the schools are supported 
by private tuition —[Family Lyceum.] 





On a Means of effecting an Useful Continued 
Motion. By J. Gorrie. 
the American Mechanics’ Magazine. 

It is in-the nature of things that he who un- 
der any circumstances attempts an object that 
has been deemed of impossible attainment, 
will subject himself to the charge of presump- 
tion. If itis an object that has engaged and 
eluded the ingenuity and wisdom of men for 
ages, he will be accused of arrogance in sup- 
posing that he alone possesses knowledge su- 
perior to the rest of mankind. In endeavoring 
to persuade his fellow men of his success, he 
must not only encounter the intrinsic difficul- 
ties iuseparably connected with every such at- 
tempt, by vanquishing or preventing objections 
which naturally present themselves to the most 
dispassionate understandings, but he must 
overcome the objections by which the judg- 
ments of men are disturbed at the first glance 
of such a pretension. The doubts of the scep- 
tic, and the shafts of the satirist, are princi- 
ay always enlisted against such propositions ; 

or there is an almost uncontrollable propensity 
to persuade ourselves that what has never been 
found never will appear, and that nothing but 
folly would look for it... But while it would cer- 
tainly be characteristic of weakness to admit 
any proposition, however gravely or plausibly 
advanced, without due examination, it no more 
follows, a8 a true consequence, that he who pro- 

ses itis a wild and visionary projector, than 
it does that he who ridicules it is a wise and 





The Connecticut school fund is nearly two 








illions,.but fails of its desired obj | : 
dren in the state, 35,000 hoe don 1,500. || 
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eply sensible of the good foundatic 
object, and of the necessity 
ceived prejudices: With the view 


these icles I have made the preceding re- 
marks ; and I shall now call the attention of 
the reader to the means by which 

avoids the errors that have caused the 

of ‘its | nana Unlike all the plans of 
which I have seen or heard, I make no attempt 
by combining the simple mechanical powers, 
or by any application of magnetism, galvan- 
ism, gravitation, or the other unvarying laws 
of nature, to create a moving power, but have 
simply taken advantage of a well known and 
ever active, though varying, law of nature, to 
produce a mechanical effect. My project has 
occurred to me from a plain process of ratio- 
cination on the principle and uses of the ther- 
mometer ; and is, indeed, nothing more than a 
modified thermometer on a very large scale, 
with a more expansible fluid than is commonly 
used. This is not the first time that the play- 
thing of the philosopher has become an instru- 
ment of utility and power in the hands of the 
mechanic. 

It is an axiom of mechanics that “ whatever 
communicates or tends to communicate motion 
to a body is a mechanical force.” It is indis. 
putably admitted that all bodies are enlarged on 
receiving accessions of heat, and in this process 
of enlargement they exert a mechanical force, 
and any obstacle which opposes this enlarge- 
ment sustains an equivalent pressure. This 
force, when derived from solids, and more par- 
ticularly from fluids confined in a limited space, 
may be produced to almost any degree of in- 
tensity, by the simple operation of the changes 
in atmospheric temperature. From this very 
simple though obvious source of power, I found 
my theory of a “ perpetual motion ”; and which 
I hope to prove, logically, is incontrovertible in 
its practical application. To this I may add, 
that I have constructed a machine, rude, it is 
true, from the absence in this part of the coun- 
try of mechanical skill of the kind required, 
but sufficiently accurate to verify the correct- 
ness of the principle. " 

From an examination of a series of thermo. 
metric tables, I found that the average change 
of temperature, or the range of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum, in this country, in the shade, was about 
fifteen degrees for every day in the year. Experi- 
ments on the expansibility of liquids show that 


To the Editor of|jether, alcohol, and the oil of turpentine, (the 


fluids of the common kind that undergo the 
greatest changes in these respects,) are ex- 
panded six cubic inches in every one hundred 
cubic inches, on an exposure to an inerease of 
90° of heat, and consequently sustain an equal 
diminution of bulk under an equal diminution 
of temperature. If we employ a gallon of 
either of those fluids, it will, under the operation 
of the above laws of nature, undergo an _ ave- 
rage daily expansion and contraetion of 2.74 
cubic inches, which, if made to act upon a pis- 
ton in a cylinder of one inch in diameter, would 
elevate, and the pressure of the atmosphere 
would depress it, about three and a half: inches 


daily. ; 

This is the power. It is necessarily of an 
irregular and intermitting kind, baring with 
the exception of the numerous daily fluctua- 
tions (which would each o as a moving 
power) an interval of twenty-four hours be- 
tween each exacerbation of action ; but to.con- 
vert it into an uniform and cohtinuous motion, 
there are numerous, means obvious to every. 
practical mechanic. ,The grand object being 
obtained of moving a piston = I 
a cylinder, it will be no difficult , 
ply that power by a working beam, 


various other ways, to poy mecheniaaamaeer 
In the. machine which I , ‘ted, of, 
which the attached figure ise dm py eo 
elevation, I have applied the pi toa 


the farther end of w works a ‘large. 
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practical saga her. 
| The failure ? the countless schemes for ef- 








enough to receive thirty pounds of quicksilver. . 
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} cali ceelameonetiena sentinineiiening seeenemmmneaaiaiel tameeaaiadee 
' of mercury is elevated {that of Russell's, as described in your last—{} Anrmat Power.—Dupin states, that inGreat 
action of the piston, cylinder B,||bat nothing that affects the principle; however,||Britain the animal power is eleven times as 
n. twelve inches above the bottom of|jon that head you can satisfy yourself by seeing||the manual power, while in France it is 
‘ and thence is di through ajjit. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, four times as great. Also, that Britain con- 
; ed orifice, in a small continuous stream A Mecuanic rrom ScoTr.anp. ||sumes three times as much meat, milk and 
‘ 0. give uniformity of motion) upon an}; [We have seen the press alluded to by our cheese, as France. In Hanover there are 193 
c * oversho = th Reasoning from the compar-|/esteemed correspondent, and certainly it is con-||horses 10 every 1000 inhabitants, 145 in Swe- 
1 ative inco! ibility of fluids, I consider thatlistructed exactly on the, same principle as Mr. den, 100 in Great Britain, 95 in Prussia, 79 in 
A there is afforded, by the average daily expansion ||Russell’s. There are several in operation in this||France.—[Bull. des Se. Agri.] 
: of a of alcohol, and power enough tolicity, but we believe none of them have the rail- L 
| elevate, not. simply thirty,.but three hundred||way attached, which is a great acquisition. It OcoMOTION wiTHOUT STzam.—On the 
d or more pounds, of mercury, twelve inches |idoes not exactly appear that the Editor of the||/23d of last month, Mr. Hoffman, an 
. high ; while if we give it, as I propose, a prac-|/London Mechanics’ Magazine, or his corres-||of Dantzic, made a first experiment with his 
“ tical application to a common clock, the daily|ipondent, Mr. Russell, who claims to be the in-|newly invented machinery for driving paddle 
i elevation of ten pounds will be sufficient to ||ventor, has put it forth as a very recent inven-|iwheels without the application of steam.— 
0 keep it in ‘‘ continual motion. tion. Mr. RK. in his letter says, that he “has|\Several friends accompanied him in his tri 
5 It is obvious that the cylinder, &c. must be|/made and constructed several presses of this which his little degiil maieeeenlte edule P» 
" adapted in “ea a to the vurying bulk of the|\description,” but he does not make us acquaint-||,- pac et : We 
expansible fluid in summer and winter. ed with the period when he made the first—||40% though at a somewha slow rate. © 
a Ez although as far as we can gather from his let-|/@7 told that the mechanism, by which the 
—_£ ter he claims the invention. That similar press-|/Wheels are impelled derives its power from 
: es have been in use here for the last seven||quicksilver instead of steam.—{ Morning Her- 
iz years is quite certain, and, the probability is,}\ald. } 
. H much longer. We should. be sorry to call in 
» VEN question the claims of Mr. Russell, but wehave}| Tym Mecuantcan Arts.—Next to Agri- 
map Seger Mochente front foo re geet me culture, in point of necessity and usefulness, 
to that of a Mechanic from Scotland, and most ~ : 
. of them claim the invention for America. Our wo be ree the arts of mechanism. 
: B only wish is to elucidate the truth, and perhaps o is more deservedly entitled to our res- 
‘ some of our correspondents can assist us in the||Pect and a rich pecuniary reward, than he 
. attempt.—Ep. M. M.] who can so control the properties of motion, 
| . _ |jand calculate velocities so as at once almost 
. Exar RAE Ob. fy a ania S™M-//to annihilate time and space ? than he who is 
s et Tass -- e ty teas. Come & Boni. enabled, by the force of the elements them. 
‘. A c Pi \iteee, chemists, st Chaillot, in. France: By a selves, to convert all, that is within reach in 
P, process which they keep secret, and to which||24ture, to the most advantageous purposes 
\- c they have given the name of “ Momification,” either to assist man in his enterprises, by sup- 
iad A \] ||they have succeeded, after passing a number of||/plying his weakness, or to satisfy his wants, 
y A years in experiments, in so modifying and per-|ior contribute to his convenience ? 
4 —_ et ae a p “at the ant preasene of prevrevieg While our country abounds in the variety 
in Rererences.—A A A, a vessel consisting of!) Bt yaar Bey yh eg lel of materials necessary to be wrought by the 
d, 2 common receivers and tubes, (48,) enough||;; ganization which show themselves in the|/™8emious mechanic into labor-saving ma- 
is to hold a gallon of an expansible fluid. B, a)|) nan body se soon after death are completely||Chines, and while this supply of materials 
rt oylinder with a piston, on which the ene dt ade: destroyed, ‘and not only the external body, but||@ffords him, of ever so humble means, the re- 
d, of the fluid in A, produced by 7 of at-|/4i1 the viscera, the lungs, the heart, the liver,||quired facilities of accomplishing the most 
t- mospheric temperature, is to act. ©, @ pump, |!, 14 even the brain, are perfectly preserved ; the|/surprising works within the compass of hu- 
with a valve opening inwards, (not seen in the |¢. tures also remain so perfectly uninjured, that it off 1 imul 
D- -) D, a tube, up which mercury is to be|/, rect portraits ma ey taken a an ote th e peer ryt antieers ilar Retr e 
ge forced by the pump C, into the cisternE. F, alin. ar ae death oa as the body Ss ont yading oo pce bart. caption, BA 
"3 graduated orifice, for discharging the quicksilver||) 04 in bandages as in the Egyptian method, ||Petection in machinery, for the economy of 
i on the overshot wheel, H H. G, a valve, to pre- eh tgadioaslas rile are perfectly one ee The||{abor, of which the modifications of the me- 
ut vent the retrogression of the mercury into the|| 1 oation requires but few days, after which the||Chanic powers are susceptible. 
ri- pump C. : dead bodies may be preserved in a room or|| ‘The vast extent of our territory; its cheap 
at That this principle will fulfil the expectations|/yault, or interred in the ordinary way, without||and luxuriant soil, inviting by the salubrity 
he rs! entertained of a “perpetual motion,’ |ibeing accessible to worms. They may also be}/and variety of its climate, to all who may 
he do not "so but that it affords a souree of exposed to all the variations of the air, either in||choose the honorable calling of husb 
A ; i ; a ts , g of husbandry, 
x power sufficient for the purpose, I have re-|!q standing or sitting position, without undergo-|| yi}, sae bf & Tick wird d 
ed ceived a sufficient demonstration ; and that it|/ing any alteration. in a sure promise Of @ rich reward, renders 
of can be made an useful improvement in me- nugatory the objections of some, that human 
al chanies, no objection has been presented that/| New Meruop or Computinc THE Moon’s||!@bor will be out of demand, In this govern- 
on gives me reason to doubt. It is as yet scarcely||Disrance From THE Earta.—The data on||Ment, at least, while the best of wild lands, at 
of more than an incipient idea, having received|| which the computation is made are the Moon’s||a nominal price, are accessible to all, indus- 
on but a slight examination of one mind, and that|/sideral period, and the force of gravity on thel|trious and ingenious mechanics will never go 
4 not enmegey Ps — ait 1988 earth’s surface. The force of gravity on the|iunrewarded because machinery is too plenty. 
s- asa Ef i i suilicient to make a heavy body dcacend inl An 0 other. countty ‘offers’ the suaie te- 
ld New-York, March, 1833. j||vacuo about 16,4, feet the first second of its cp rocal of hia horigagy in the cardinal 
re To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine: |j\fall. From this fact can be easily ascertained purguits of human, industry 5 the field of our 
es Sim,—In your last number you have given||what the sideral period of a body would be,||#8™ iculture has no known limits ; our com- 
an account of Russell’s Hydraulic Press, copied||revolving round the earth in vacuo, one semi-||Merce, resting on the industry and enterprise 
an from the London Mechanics’ Magazine, and||diameter of the earth from its centre. of a republican people, looks boldly to coun- 
ith ut forth there as a recent invention. I beg to}| When this sideral period is ascertained, then||tries the most remote ; while the motto over 
inform you that I assisted to construct a press||take the moon’s sideral period, and say, by the|ithe entrance of our manufactories is “On- 
on the same principle, in June, 1827, for Mr.||/Rule of Three: The squares of these two ” : : 
, ; ; gre: . ward.” Already may it be truly said of the 
Ward, Tallow Melter, in Third street, in this}|periods are to each other, as the cabes of the|| , o>: an Mechanist it by the -Gre 
city, re it is now in use, and has been ever||distances from the earth’s centre. SE Cee een eet me d ' will 
since teriod. Now I think that sufficient|| We have made the computation, and find the||“i22—Give him but a fulcrum and he 
ry. notice has not hitherto been taken of inventions||moon’s distance to be about sixty semidiame-||move the world. : 
ng that have been made in this country. I am anj|ters of the earth from its centre; which cor-|}| With the ardent mechanist, a thorough 
m old countryman, and I can assure you I have|jresponds with the general computation founded||knowledge of mechanical laws, and a power 
p> > wet Fee to do all ible justice to}jon the moon’s horizontal paralax. of referring effects to causes, and vice versa, 
- Jonathan, and I do hope that in this which always depend upon and lend to each 
se. instance; as well as in all others that come un-|| Poraroz Pasre.—Mash boiled potatoes very other reciprocal aid, is the basis of improve 
of, der notice, you will not fail to make pub-||fine, and while they are warm add a sufficient ai : 2 taahae % 
vn. lic the clai the people of this country have||quantity of butter to make them hold together; ment, 8 lie enka” cry pea adap- 
My: for ingenuity and industry in all that appertains||then, before the paste gets cold, flour the board||*#tton of materials, and a scientific combina- 
ge to the Useful Arts. There is some trifling dif-||to prevent it {rom sticking, and roll it to the thick-||tion of forces, constitute the perfection of 
oT. ference between the press at Mr. Ward’s, and||ness wanted. his art.—[Syracuse Argus. ] 
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A Plan-for. ‘the Speedy Extinction of Fires. 
{Froii Captain’ Manby’s Circular to Insu- 
rance Companies in England. ] 


It must be obvious that the ready extinction 
of fire depends entirely on the facility with which 
water is brought to act upon it at its commence. 
ment ; and that, when left uncontrolled during 
the delay of engines arriving, the procurement 
of water, and the further delay of getting the 
engines into full action, it reaches a height at 
which its reduction is highly doubtful, and at 
least very difficult. Many instances of destruc- 
tion by fire have been caused by obstructions 
te the conveyance of engines to the spot, or 
from the impossibility of procuring water to 
enable them to act when they have arrived ; and 
in every case some delay necessarily takes place 
in preparing the engines, even when water is at 
hand. It is a well-known fact that many of the 
great and destructive fires in London and other 
large towns, where water-pipes are laid, might 
have been controlled if water could have been 
obtained in time. In towns not so provided, vil- 
lages, the detached residences of gentlemen, 
and other buildings in the country, the want of 
water at hand, or other means of extinction, 
makes their total destruction in case of fire al- 
most inevitable. 





From observations which I have made in wit- 
nessing fires, and from information of those per- 
sons constantly employed on such occasions, I 
am assured that a small quantity of water, well 
directed and early applied, will accomplish what, 
probably, no quantity would effect at a later 
period. This has excited my attempts to pro- 
vide some prompt and efficient means by which 
the anxious and often important interval of de- 
lay would be obviated, and the fire opposed on 
the first alarm, thereby not allowing the flames 
to increase in fury ; which 8o often occurs, that 
the efforts of the fireman are exerted rather 
with the hope of preventing the extension of the 
calamity to other buildings, than to save that in 
which it first broke out. 

To attain this object, I propose a Fire Cart 
of light construction, requiring but one person 
to convey it to the spot, and apply a fluid, in the 
most efficacious manner, from portable vessels 
or engines, on a principle very long known— 
the artificial fountain in pneumatics. The en- 
gines are to be kept always charged, and one 
when slung across the body of a watchman or 
servant is easily carried to any part of the buil- 
ing, however difficult of access. The manage- 
ment required is simple: for on. opening 
stop-cock, the pressure of condensed air instant- 


ly propels a ‘Stream that can be directed with'/of Gotten! 


» 





the most exact precision on the part in combus- 
tion,—a circumstance extremely important, 
when the incipient fire is not within the reach 
of effort by the hand, and when the air, heated 
by the flames, prevents approach to cast water 
upon it by common means. 

Every fire, even the greatest, must arise from 
small beginnings, and when discovered in its 
infant and commencing state, is easily to be 
kept down and prevented from becoming de- 
structive, if means of early application were at 
hand. We often hear of the alarm of fire given 
by watchmen long before the arrival of engines 
on the spot, and, if they were provided with a 
fire cart, the alarm of the watch and application 
of means of extinction would be simultaneous. 

The cart contains six engines, each charged 
with the impregnated solution of an ingredient 
best adapted to extinguish fire. When the first 
engine has expended its store of antiphlogistic 
fluid, a supply of others in succession may keep 
up a constant discharge until regular engines 
and “igen of assistance arrive, should the fire 
not be entirely subdued by these first efforts. 

When a small quantity of simple water is 
cast on materials in a state of violent combus- 
tion it evaporates into steam from the heat, and 
the materials thus extinguished readily ignite 








again; the addition of incombustible ingredi- 
ents consequently becomes necessary to make 
quality supply the place of quantity, and thus 
with the smallest portion prevent the fire re- 
kindling. 

To give the most extinguishing properties 
to common water has engaged the experimental 
attention of many in different countries,* and 
it has been rendered by them more effective to 
extinguish fire than forty times the same quan- 





* 1734. M. Fuches, a German physician, by throwing 
balls into the fire, containing certain preparations, which 
burst with violence, instantly quenched the fire. 

1761. Zachary Grey used the same process, in which 
were alum, sal ammoniac, and other saline matters, with 
water. 

In the same year Dr. Godfrey, ina public exhibition in a 
house erected for that purpose near Mary-le-bone, applied 
the like ingredients with great success, by the action of con- 
fined gunpowder only,which, exploding, dispersed the solu- 
tion on the materials in combustion, and effectively extin- 

ished the same. 

1792. M. Von Ahen, at Stockholm, made numerous pub- 
lic experiments to show the effeets of several combined in- 

i to render materials entirely incombustible ; he is 
stated to have subdued an artificial fire by two men and 
forty measures of preparation, that would have required 
jtwenty men and fi hundred of the same measures of 
simple water. 

In the same year, M. Nil Moshein made many public ex- 
hibitions to confirm that combustible paren n § might be 
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thereby preventing the access, has in my 
mation a decided preference ; it has | 
the superior recommendation of the readiness 
with which any person may imbue the water 
with it, while the compounds cannot be had but 
at considerable cost, nor be prepared without 
labor and nice accuracy in their respective pro- 
portions. Thus at the moderate ratio of twen- 
ty times increasing the quality, the cart would 
convey an extinguishing fluid equal to one tun 
and a half of common water. 

Specification in reference to the Apparatus 
belonging to the Fire Cart.—Each machine is a 
strong copper vessel, of a cylindrical form, two 
feet in length and eight inches in diameter, ca- 
pable of containing four gallons ; a tube of the 
same metal, of one-fourth of an inch in diame- 
ter, curved so that its end is carried to the side 
of the vessel, with a stop-cock and jet-pipe, the 
vent of which is one-eighth of an inch im diam- 
eter at its top, reaches to within half an inch of 
the bottom, and is to be screwed so closely into 
the neck of the vessel ag to preclude the possi- 
bility of the escape of the air. 

Three gallons of water, holding in solution 
any ingredients* best adapted to extinguish fire, 
are to be put into the vessel, and then the room 
remaining for the fourth gallon to be filled with 
closely condensed air ; to effect which, the jet- 
pipe is to be unscrewed, the condensing-syringe 
fixed in its place, and the air to be pumped in, 
to the utmost power of the strength of the ves- 
sel to contain it; the stop-cock is then to be 
closed, condensing-syringe taken off, and the 
jet-pipe replaced. 

On turning back the stop-cock, the condensed 
air re-acts on the water, and casts it to a height 
proportioned to the degree of condensation. 

That the machine may be more easily carried, 
where access is difficult, it is put into a leathern 
case with a strap, and, slung over the shoulders 
of the bearer, is thus conveyed easily, and then 
directed with the utmost precision to the point 
requiring the water. 

As directions for the effective arrangement of 
fire carts in populous places, the following plan 
I should propose: That at each watch-house, 
from the time of the watch setting, there should 
be in attendance a regular fireman instructed in 
the use and management of the apparatus ; and 
that each parish should be provided with one 
or more fire carts, according to its extent or 
number of wards, and the vessels or engines 
composing the complenness of the cart to be 
kept charged ready for being immediately ap- 
plied. When watch-boxes or stations are at a 
considerable distance from the watch-house, 
some central watch-box should have a single 
engine lodged ready for application,to be brought 
on the alarm by the watchman, and delivered to 
the fireman, who repairs to the spot on the alarm 
of fire being given with as much expedition as 
possible. Should the fire have broke out near 
the depot of the fire cart, the fireman in attend- 
ance will take the cart with him, or an engine 
from it ready to apply ; if otherwise, th: \-tch- 
men will each bring an engine, whic’ *'= fire- 
man will expend, and by receiving froin others 
their engines, BS pert imp eoyoe and well-di- 
rected stream will be kept up, which, from the 
early opposition to the fire, will no doubt check 
the flames, if not entirely subdue the fire ; should 
the distance be considerable, the fireman, aided 
by a watchman, would convey the cart to a 
plkcs on fire with as much dispatch as possible. 





* Pearl-ash, dissolved in water, when gp on burning 
substances, forms an incrustation over the surface extin-— 
guished, and prevents that part from reinflaming. [ 


From the New-York Mechanics’ Magazine.’ — 
Mr. Dunnam’s NEW Patent Sorew Press. 
—We have been much gratified by dation ‘ 
tion of this new itivention, a correct € gra 
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of which we insert, and witnessing its opera- 
tion in pressing paper, at the office of Messrs. 
Schols & Co., printers, in this city. 

It consists of a cast iron bed, on which are 
erected four iron columns, with ascrew on the 
end of each ; the head or platen is attached to 
four cog wheels, which move it up and down 
on the columns—the whole being acted upon 
by aeea wheel in the centre, thus moving 
the _— in a perfectly straight line without 
the least variation, which is a great improve- 
ment on the old presses, producing a reduction 
of friction, a gain of power, and a saving of ma- 
chinery. The press in question can be con- 
structed with one to ten thousand tons power 
or more, retaining all its advantages, and can 
be worked either & manual or horse power, or 
by machinery, and is peculiarly adapted to the 
expressing of oils, the pressing of paper, or any 
thing requiring a perfectly uniform, gradual, 
and canal motion. 

We are informed that one man can, with this 
press, perform in the same given time an 
amount equal to that which requires four men 
with a bar and capstan press. The whole is 
composed of iron, and built in a substantial and 
w like manner by Messrs. Fry & St. 
John, 87 Eldridge-street, requiring but one- 
fourth part the space occupied by common 
presses. 

The press can be made of almost any size, 
and at about the same price, as the old fashion- 
ed ones, and which we are of opinion in a very 
short time it will entirely supersede. 





Mr. Torrey’s Patent Safety-Apparatus for pre- 
venting the Explosion of Steam Boilers. 
Communicated by the Inventor for the Me- 

chanics’ Magazine and Register of Inven- 
tions and Improvements. 

In consequence of the great destruction, 
both of lives and property, occasioned by the 
explosion of steam boilers, and the collapsing 
of their flues, it has been a subject of univer- 
sal inquiry to find some method through the 
operation of which these disasters may be ob- 
viated; and that public excitement has be- 
come so excessive in the United States that 
the$;Executive of our General Government 
has issued a request to all scientific persons 
conversant with the subject, to send to the 

Secretary of the Treasury such information, 

or suggestions, as they may deem serviceable 

to in the causes of these disasters, and 
the pared mode of preventing them. From 
ail that can be gathered through the best of 
sources, and from engineers themselves, it is 
fully admitted that if the following requisites 
are strictly adhered to, there need be no ap- 
prehension of danger, either to life or pro- 
perty, from the operations of steam boilers : 

First, Ascertain by experiment the pres. 
sure of steam which a boiler and its flues can 
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pressure of the boiler and its flues. 
These precautions, faithfully attended to, 
will render steam as safe a power as any other 
now inuse. ‘The third and last precaution is, 
to keep the boiler at all times sound, when in 
use. Generally, from the diminutive circum. 
ference of the flues, when compared with that 
of the boiler, they can sustain more pressure 
from the steam acting on their outside, than 
the boiler within which they are placed can 
withstand inside ; yet it is found that there 
have been more flues collapsed in boilers than 
there have been boilers exploded. Why should 
this be? The answer is, the metal of the 
flues must, from some cause, have sustained 
an injury. How can this injury accrue ? 
The only reason apparent to the mind is, that 
the tops of the flues were left uncovered by 
the water ; thereby permitting the heat within 
them to burn and weaken the metal of which 
they were composed—consequently, the want 
of a sufficiency of water in a boiler, whether 
with or without a flue, or flues, is the cause of 
a collapse. The same argument will apply 





outside rises higher than the water within ; 
therefore, agreeably to this reasoning, it must 
be inferred that if a boiler be proved strong 
enough to sustain a certain pressure, and the 
safety-valve is sufficiently loaded within that 
force, that the only cause why a boiler should 
explode, or a flue collapse, is from the want 
of a due quantity of water in the boiler. An 
engineer cannot tell the precise height of the 
water by the guage cocks, even should he be 
trying them all the while; for water will fly 
up when the cock is open, although above the 
water’s level. 

Viewing the importance of the foregoing 
considerations, and the darkness now sur- 
rounding the subject, the following apparatus 
has been made and applied successfully to a 
steam boiler in a steamboat: 





























Rererences.—A A, a cylindrical boiler, 
and r r, the water line inside of it; B, a glo- 
bular float, intended to move perpendicularly 
—for which purpose it has two or more rings, 
b b, affixed to it, through which the rods ¢ ¢ 
pass, being made fast at their ends at the top 





and bottom of the boiler; D, a straight rod, 
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to the boiler itself, provided the fire applied |; 
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through the stuffing box, Ey on the top of the 
boiler, is fastened to one end of the chain f, 
which passes over the wheel G—on the other 
end is hung the weight H; I, is an alarm | 
bell, and k, the tongue or hammer which rings 
the alarm; L, a wheel which communicates - 
with the hammer k, and over which the chain. 
m is placed, to which the weight ” is 
hung ; O, a ketch communicating with the top 
of the rod D, by the cord p. 


Of the fact thatthis apparatus will give the 
true height of the water in any boiler, and 
thereby give sure warning of impending dan. 
ger to the lives and property of all near about, 
whether on board of. the boat, or elsewhere, 
there is no doubt ; but this is not the only ad- 
vantage resulting from the application of it, 
which the following remarks will.amply de- 
monsirate. 

In order to generate the maximum of steam 
from a definite quantity of fuel, there is one 
thing to be observed—which is, the principle 
regulating the power. Jce and calorie are 
‘ho material of steam. ‘ce is the mere body 
acted on ; caloric is the operator. ‘This great 
mover must be dealt with in an economical 
manner, for the expense of water is but tri- 
fling, and fuelis high. To instance.a compo- 
nent of steam: it forms at the bottom of the 
boiler in the shape of a bubble—now, in order 
to produce this bubble, a certain quantity of~ 
caloric is received, more than is requisite to 
raise the temperature to 112 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which super-abundant heat is termed 
latent. ‘This bubble rises through the water, 
which, in temperature, is below the evapor- 
able point, at the ordinary pressure of the at- 
mosphere ; and in its ascent, from the differ- 
ence of its and its surrounding water’s tem- 
perature, loses more or less of the super- 
abundant heat of which it is possessed. 
Should it have to pass too far through this 
element, it would lose all of this super-abun- 
dance of caloric, and become a part of the 
water itself; hence, the shorter distance a 
bubble has to ascend through the water, the 
less liable it is to lose its character of steam. 
The history of one bubble will answer for the 
whole that causes the operations of a steam 
engine. ‘The question may be asked, where 
does this extra or latent caloric go, when the 
bubble liquidates? ‘The atmosphere passing 
around the sides of the boiler will answer 
for the fact. 

Granting every thing in readiness, and the 
height of the water in the boiler at the level r 
r, itis evident that if the water falls the float 
must fall likewise, (always supposing the fric- 
tion to be not too great for the weight or buoy. 
ancy of the float to overeome,) drawing the 
weight H up, and turning the wheel G, which 
moves the hand on the dial plate, which, by 
its figures, denotes the rise or fall of the float 
B, and the rods ¢ ¢ oblige it to move perpen- 
dicularly. The alarm can be given at any 
height of water for which it may be set, for 
the cord p,when tightened, loosens the ketch o, 
and the cord p, as it falls, stretches that cord ; 
therefore, when the water has descended so 
far as to be considered dangerous, and thetime 
of alarm is set at that point, the ketch o.is 
sprung ; the wheel L, then being at liberty to, 
turn, is caused to revolve by the fall of the 
weight n, hung to the chain m, and this turning 
of the wheel L vibrates the tongue or ham. 
mer k, and the alarm is given. When the 
water rises, the float will necessarily raise 








safely sustain ; 
Second, Graduate the ‘safety-valve so as 


or piston, the lower end of which is attached 





with it, and the distance be denoted by the 
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spring, : 


»r rack and pinion, can be substituted 


r, 
[Of the utility of Mr. Torrey’s invention there 
cannot exist a doubt in the mind of any reason- 
able person.. Most of the accidents that have 
occurred in steamboats have been occasioned 
‘by the bursting: of the boilers, and to-find an ef- 
fectual remedy for preventing a recurrence of! 
similar disasters, has engaged the attention of 

ractical and scientific men for a series of years. 

r. Torrey’s plan, it appears to us, is an effec- 
tual one—it is so sithple that it is almost incre- 
dible that it has hitherto escaped the notice of 
those whose avocations must bring the subject 
daily and hourly under their immediate notice. 
-—The invention has been deemed of sufficient 
importance by several gentlemen to form a joint 
stock coreg ad carrying into effectual opera- 
tion the plan. The apparatus as above described 
has been placedby them on the Delaware, steam- 
boat, plying between this city and Providence, 
and experiments have been made in the river, 
that leaves no doubt of the complete success of, 
the undertaking. In a few days she will make 
her first trip, and we trust that in our next we 
shall be enabled to give a satisfactory account 
of its practical operation.—Eb. M. M. | 





Taylor’s Patent Improvements in the manner of | 

hanging and effectually securing the Rud- 

~ ders of Vessels. [Communicated by the 
Inventor for the Mechanics’ Magazine. ] 


These improvements in the manner of 
hanging and effectually securing the rudders 
of vessels render their rising and unshipping 
- impracticable, and less liable to injury, and 
to be used with much less physical power on 
the wheel or tiller. Their superabundant 
weight is materially diminished, and _ ren- 
dered more effective for their easy and pro- 
peraction. These improvements combine a 
powerful principle of union in their scientific 
simplicity of construction, and great utility, 
strength, and durability, in their. practical 
operation: all which are of paramount im- 
portance for the proper government and 
safety of navigable vessels. ‘These improve- 
ments are illustrated by reference to the res. 
pective sketches and figures, and the follow- 
ing is a description of their construction and 
application, viz : 


Fig. 1. 





_~ Fig. 1 is a section of a brass cup or joint, 
in which is formed a hemispherical socket, 
in working order. ‘The following is a des- 
cription of its parts, viz :—a.a, a spherical 
bearing, in the centre of which is a groove 
for oil ; 66, the recess, which contains a 
leather collar ; dd, the hemispherical cavity, 
which contains the spherical bearing, (a a,) 
and also the fluid necessary to lubricate its 
surfaces, and thereby prevent friction; c, 
shows the groove, formed in the spherical 
bearing, which permits the fluid to flow up, 
and lubricates its surfaces every time the ball 
is moved ; d, shows the groove, formed in the 
upper joint for the reception of the lubrica- 
ey e e, elliptical straps, 

- 2 is part of the stern post, upon whichis 


formed a - a (to match the projection on 


the rudder), and upon this figure are the lower 
jomts or cups, with their hemispherical sock- 


1, 2, 3; &c. on the dial plate. Al 
_ for the weight H, should either be preferred. || 
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per, secured to these paris, to give extra 
strength to the hollow groove, near the an- 
gles. 

Fig./3 is the rudder, with its projection (to 
fit the groove in the sternpost), and attached 
to which are the upper joints with their sphe- 
rical bearings ; when these balls are let into 
their stations, (see fig. 4,) this projection will 
fill the groove in the sternpost, and a hinge 
will thus be formed for the rudder to play or 
turn upon, of the strongest, easiest, and most 
durable kind. From the accuracy of the 
bearing surfaces they will perform their ac- 
tion with peculiar facility, and ‘as the upper 
and lower joints are so correctly fitted toge- 
ther they will exclude the entrance of water, 
or other substance liable to injure or obstruct 
them. The projection of the rudder entering 
the corresponding cavity in,the stern post 
will preserve an even surface with the sides 
of the stern post, reduce the passage and 
pressure of water acting on the inner surfaces, 
and lessen the exposure of the rudder from a 
blow upon this part. In this manner the rud- 


powerful principle of all joints or hinges, and 
in the nearest possible position with the stern- 
post; and by giving the straps (attached to 
these hanging joints) an elliptical curve, with 
circular projections thereon, to increase the 
diameter and strength of the screw, or bolt 
heads, (and likewise the straps,) they are held 
together in the strongest and most substantial 
manner, and the rudder is, when thus hung, 
perfectly secured against a separation from 
the vessel, except by being unshipped, or 
raised out of the joints or hinges, to prevent 
which an effectual remedy is applied. The 
circular projections on the straps are hollow- 
ed out, to admit suitable screw heads of the 
same diameter, by which means the joints 
can be more easily stationed and fitted with 
accuracy, in their centrical positions, than by 
inserting bolts, and striking them to form ri- 
vets, which has a tendency, by the vibration 
of blows, to throw the joints out of their pro- 








ets and connecting straps, firmly secured to 


per position. The dotted lines marked /, m, 





der will be hung upon the most effective and) 
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which tho kept bolts are to be driven, both in 
the rudder and stern post, (in lieu of horizon. 
tal,) which will give additional : to the 
timbers. Within that part of the rudder post 
where the lever is let in, (as represented 
in Fig. 5,) a small circular groove is form- 
ed, and a brass tube is to be affixed in this 
cavity, to act as a channel to convey oil to the 
first hanging joint, to lubricate the bearing 
surfaces, and prevent friction. In lieu of oil 
being applied to the second and third hanging 
joints, a lubricating composition is to be in- 
serted in the cups, through a tube, previous 
to hanging the rudder ; this composition being 
heavier than water, a portion will remain in 
the cups after the rudder is shipped, and will 
diffuse itself to the bearing surfaces,and throw 
off friction. The introducing this lubricating 
composition in lieu of oil is in consequence 
of these hanging joints being constantly under 
water, and therefore precluding the inser- 
tion of oil to the cavities assigned for that 
fluid. The bearing surfaces of the hanging 
joints are not exposed to the violent and irre- 
gular action of the water, which would, in 
some degree, impede their motion, and create 
additional physical power to guide the helm ; 
neither are they liable to the corrosive opera- 
tions of rust, or other injurious causes, which 
now arise from the present mode of hanging 
ships’ rudders. 

On that part of the rudder marked B BB, 
is formed a projection, to receive acorrespond- 
ing groove, formed in a wing of cork, to be at- 
tached and secured to it. 

From the elastic and buoyant properties of 
cork, it will not only create the first impetus, 
or spring, to facilitate the action of the rud- 
der, but will operate something like the tail of 
a fish, in governing the motion of its body,— 
will also reduce the superabundant weight of 
the rudder, and render it more easy and natu- 
ral to perform its working operation. Ano- 
ther wing of cork is secured to the bottom 
part of the rudder, to act as already described, 
and to operate as a repulsive power, to pre- 
serve the rudder from injury, by the concus- 
sion of a blow that may strike this elastic sub- 
stance. 

The serpentine figure, with bars running 
through the centre of the rudder, is called 
the guard, which, secured on each side of the 
wings of cork and the rudder, gives additional 
strength and security to the rudder, and will 
preserve its hanging appendages from acci- 
dent, as well as operate as a repulsive power 
to prevent injury. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 4 shows two sections of semi-circular 
brass clasps, to which are attached two of 
iron, to be affixed to the bottom _part of the 
rudder post on deck. . Within the semi-cir- 
cular brass clasps are formed a groove to 
match the semi-circular iron clasps, on which 
is a projection, and when these figures are 
stationed and secured together, their surfaces 
will operate in mutual concert, something 
similar toa hinge, and act in conjunction with 
the rotatory motion of the rudder. It will.also 
form a rest, bearing, and guide, for the upper 
part of the rudder. From which arrange- 
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pos terially sustain the weight of the 
and i the joints or hinges 
their ‘burthen. Second, it will effectually 
prevent the rudder from rising and unshipping. 
Third, it will form a bearing near the tiller, 
which communicates the motion, and keep 
it steady, and (in conjunction with the ease 
of the joints or hinges, and other important 
advantages) will greatly lessen the power and 
labor of its motion, so that the steersman’s 
toil will be greatly reduced, and he can guide 
the helm to the respective points of the com- 
pass with great facility and ease, and thus 
steer the vessel accurately in its course. 
Two small circular cavities are formed in the 
two brass semi-circles, affixed to the rudder 
post, to admit oil, to lubricate the bearing sur- 
faces, and prevent friction, this fluid will run 
into the grooves formed in the bearings of the 
brass and iron semi-circular clasps, and dif- 
fuse itself to the parts in contact. 
Fig. 5. 





Fig. 5 is a perspective view of the parts 
complete, affixed to the rudder post on deck, 
which is secured by elliptical straps, three of} 
which, marked 1, 2, 3, are to be a little ele- 
vated, and secured to the stern post and tim- 
bers adjoining. Those marked 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 
to be secured by being let into the floor of 
the deck with screws. On the post is repre- 
sented circular iron binders, and mortice for 
the lever. 





Experiments in Canal Steam Navigation. By 
- R.G. M. [From the London Mechan- 
ics’ Magazine. | 
Mr. Eprror,—It may be deemed very 
imprudent for an individual with small means 
to attempt propelling a canal boat by steam, 
especially when there are many persons in 
his neighborhood more competent to the un- 
dertaking, having more money and better 
conveniences for the purpose. I well knew, 
however, that though their means and appli- 
ances were ample, they had more lucrative 
and agreeable channels wherein to apply 
both. With this impression on my mind, 
and having no employment for a small steam 
engine which I had by me, I commenced the 
experiment which I beg now to relate. 
Selecting an old heavy-sailing canal boat, 
I tried several kinds of paddles placed in va- 
rious situations of the boat, repeatedly altered 
the machinery, and travelled several voya- 
ges with her myself, the last of which was 
about five miles in three hours on the Bir- 


mingham canal, with twenty tons long weight 
on “Noa her, "exclusive of the machinery. 


With this heavy-sailing old canal boat, an 
engine, not built for the purpose, and ma- 
chimery put together in a country place, 
where no such workmen or tools can be had 
as are to be found in large manufacturing 
towns,—with these disadvantages I have per- 
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ly bought experience, I am in po 
the dimensions and capacity ery 
necessary—the limits of the projection of 
the machinery and guards, above, below, and 
on the sides of the vessel, so as to clear 


lines, with the precise strength of the engine 
required to propel a boat at the utmost speed 
which the depth of canal will admit. I can, 
therefore, confidently state that canal . boats 
can be propelled by steam to answer every pur- 
pose, except short voyages and frequent load- 
ing, up and down any locks, without injury to 
the canal banks,without injury to other craft, 
with the same manual labor, and with about 
five shillings in fuel for a hundred miles’ voy- 
age. The charge of steam navigation being 
injurious tothe canal banks must have origi- 
nated in error, or perhaps from prejudice, be- 
fore the railroad system had been proved : 
for my own part, if I wanted to lessen the 
damage now done to the canal banks and 
other boats, I would propel them by steam 
instead of tracking by horses. In fact, any 
person acquainted with the business of a ca- 
nal will acknowledge that a horse draws 
in an indirect line, while the steerer to 
keep his vessel straight, puts the helm to the 
opposite side, which causes a heavy surge, 
and this is much increased in windy weather, 
and with an increased speed still more ; while 
a steamboat glides sweetly and majestically 
through the water, the paddles heaving in a 
direct line always ahead. With regard to 
speed, it must be in proportion to the shape 
of the boat, the quantity of lading on board, 
and the depth of water ; and, generally speak- 
ing, the depth of canals is not such as to ad- 
mit of a very great rate of speed, because, if 
a power sufficient were applied to a boat hea- 
vily laden, she would soon d on the bot- 
tom: But it must.be remembered, that if a 
horse draws a boat at the rate of seven miles 
an hour, that boat and horse, at the end of 
an hundred miles voyage, would be more than 
20 miles behind one propelled by steam at 
the same rate, since passing the lines of 
other boats, and thus letting down the boat’s 
momentum, would cause this difference. 

At some cost, and much labor, I have ena- 
bled myself to state these facts, but at pre- 
sent I must lay my boat and engine aside, 
from necessity, however, not choice. If 
there be any thing in my experience accepta- 
ble to a more competent adventurerthan my- 
self in so laudable an undertaking (for it 
wants only competence), so as not to leave it 
in the hands of monopoly, I would gladly af- 
ford every information in my power. 
December 13, 1832. 
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Ploughing in Hot Dry Weather. By R. M. 
W. [For the New-York Farmer.] 
Mr. Feet, 
In the fifth volume of the New-York Far- 
mer, page $21, I have noticed some editorial re- 
marks concerning ploughing and hoeing in the 
heat of the day. You will observe. that the ob- 
ject is not to condense the moisture of the atmos- 
phere. This moisture, in order to afford food to 
lants, [ conceive must be dissolved in caloric. 
‘he moment it is eondensed it affords little or no 
support to plants ; the circulation of moisture in 
plants is said to be very similar to that of the ar- 
terial and vener circulation in animals, that is, the 
moisture received by the capillary vessels of the 
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of every article||’: 
























locks, bridges, slopes, and other boats and||&c. 





Loudon’s London Gardener’s Magazine. 
The December number of this periodical has 
{just come to hand, having been several 
in the Custom-House, packed with 
Thorburn’s seeds, which were delayed 
4th of March, for the benefit of the reduction of 


duties. 


rl 


This number, although interesting, contains 
but few articles which are of sufficient practi- 
cal importance to transfer to our columns. We 
shall, therefore, only give the substance of a 
few paragraphs. 


Tue Cuotena.—A pamphlet of 32 is 
noticed, containing letters from thirty Pasi 
cians in answer to a committee of the 

Gardener’s iety. The conclusion drawn 
from the opinion of these medical is, 
“ that the impression of fear in the public mind 
with re to vegetable diet may be entirely 
remov "and ceuihines send bed ; as the 
general use of vegetables, as hitherto, is not 
only judicious, but highly beneficial and valua- 

le.” bs = 


Hawks To Frientren Breps.—A Hawk con- 
fined in a cage and placed in the garden or field 
is found to be of more service to frighten away 
— than other scare-crows, including a sleepy 

y- 

Tosacco Liquip.—It is common to burn 
coarse tobacco leaves to destroy insects on 
plants. Ifthe leaves are first soaked in water, 
and then burned, they answer equally well, and 
in addition, furnish the liquid which is used for 
the same purpose. 

Prars Grarrep on THorn, ‘planted in a 
good soil, come early into bearing ; the fruit is 
larger than on the common stock, and the qual. 
ity equally good, at least while the trees con- 
tinue in a healthy vigorous state.’ 
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GotpEN ions Temccae. Minor: From 
some pamphiets and papers on 

presented me by Judge Buel, of Fy meme 
some other sources, I find your paper, entitled 
the “ New-York Farmer,” highty spoken of as 
valuable to farmers. I therefore take the li 


to enclose you a paper of genuine Golden Leaf 
Tobacco Seed, which I procured through our 


Representative to Congress, William G. ane 
Esq. I procured it on the ‘ 


of the late Governor Clinton to our Legislature, 
after sending to the south part of Ohio, and two 
or three times to Maryland, the only two states 
Gov. C. mentioned in his Mess where it 
might be had. I have (as Judge Buel thinks) 
been the only person that obtained it in the 


Northern States. I have raised it two seasons ;__ 
it has four times the weight on each plant: of 
our old kind here, and is worth much more in 
market, even three times, as I am informed,b; 
Messrs. Chapman & Sergeunt, Murdock, 
other tobacconists in Albany, and soI pre 






they will tell you in New-York. son, 
tram Matteson, advertised the seed last year, 
they sent for it from all parts of the No 
States, Ohio, Michigan, and U 

but the very extraordinary 
did not permit much, if any, of the ; 
ripe. I therefore sent to land for a v 
supply—its culture is considered of the greatest: 
im ce and value of any crop we can Taise: © 
have this seed for at one. na 
spoonful. Letters, post paid, directed to Mat.) - 


teson’s Mills Post Office, Exeter, coun-. 

ty, N, ee will be attended to, and zt 

sent for culture. It must be sown in tha 
Yours respectfully, Z. Marrusern. 





leaves reaches the roots, and little of this mois- 








Exeter, Otsego co., N. Y., March, 1833. 
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Fig. 2. 





Mr. Hotchkiss’ Patent Grist Mill. Communi- 
eated by the Inventor, for the Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine and Register of Inventions and Im- 

Ww 4 , New-Y 
INDsOR, Broome Sion — ork, 


Sia,—I herewith send you a drawing and de- 
scription of my improved Grist Mill. 
ig. 1. A, the ladder, or top of 
the Gott bEtomh péenns C, hoop en- 
closing: the stone; D, hopper; E, cross.bar, 
that receives the top of the 3; F, do. over 
which: the strap crosses that supports the shoe ; 
G, the re lever, that gives weight or gra- 
vity to'the runner ; H, the shoe ; I, lighter staff; 
K, .meal spout ; L, pressure lever; M, weight 
on the e lever ; N, on the lighter 





staff; Oj weight on said strap; P, rod, or sword 
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piece, that connects the lighter staff and bridge- 
tree ; S, the damsel. 

Fig. 2. The top represents the serew part of 
the spindle ; 2, balance rind and wings of flights ; 
3, driver, and do. do. (see also Fig. 3) ; 4, collar 
to spindle ; 5, pully on lower end of spindle ; 6, 
screws, or staples, to hold binding irons ; 7, in- 
side of oil-pot ; 8, binding irons, two of which 
and foot of spindle form the lock joint; 9, tram 
block, which is fast to the bridge-tree. 

Fig. 3. Driver, and balance rind and wings of 
— (see also Fig. 2.) 
ig. 4. The propelling wheel. 

The principal objects to be effected by my im- 
provement are to perform fast grinding with 
|small stones, without heating the flour ; thereby 
lessening the expense in erecting the mill, and 

uiring less power to drive it. 








Also to improve mills now in use, by placing 
























bearing the, stones and ‘the ; flo 
around the bed stone. One beg hg Hany 
isjof sufficient size to receive an end ¢ 
bridge-tree inserted in a mortise in the 


the other end resting on the centre of the ‘brake 
moving on a joint inside of the opposite git 
n 


iddle of the bridge-tree rests a’ key 
or tram block, in which is secured the oilpot or 
box. In the centre of the oil-box turns the foot 
or lower point of the spindle, The spindle is 
made of iron and steel, with a flange or circular 
rojection near the lower end. An iron lock- 
joint made in two Doe encircles the spindle 
immediately above the flange or projection, and 
is screwed to the tram block, which secures the 
foot or point of the spindle: in the oil-box*and 
prevents its escaping. or bounding out there- 
from. The spindle, as high as the collar, and 
square part on which is placed the driver, is 
made in the usual manner. The shoulders of 
the spindle above the driver are to be rounded 
off in a semi-globular form, on which rests the 
balance-rind and runner; the balance-rind, 
where it rests on the semi-globular shoulder, be. 
ing of a semi-spherical eoncave shape, its upper 
side is convex; on which, and around the spindle, 
is put a circular washer or catteral concave on 
its under side, resting on the balance-rind. Above 
this is puta nut, screwed on the spindle, the 
threads of which being cut in a contrary direc- 
tion from the turning of the stone, the eatteral 
may be secured by a key passing through the 
spindle; or it may be otherwise fastened. The 
spindle is connected and suspended from the 
runner ; the latter being nicely balanced on the 
spindle, having a motion similar to a ship’s 
compass, and, whilst running, constantly form- 
ing itself to the bed-stone in the nicest manner. 
The damsel is screwed, or otherwise fastened, 
to the upper end of the spindle, 
A pully whirl, drum or cog-wheel, is placed 
on the spindle to drive the same. A weight is 
added to the spindle in order to give greater 
power or gravity to the runner when required, 
which may, therefore,jbe of smaller size, and 
will move with greater velocity ; thereby les- 
sening the expense and power required in con- 
structing and driving the mill. 

The driver and balance-rind are curved or 
twisted in such a manner as to answer the pur. 
pose of flights or wings, whieh, during the ope- 
ration of the mill, carry round and force the. air 
which is in the eye of the runner between it and 
the bed-stone along deep channels cut in the 
runner—or pipes inserted to distribute the air: 
—and out of the circumference thereof: also 
through grooves cut on the periphery of a hol- 
low cylinder inserted in the eye of the runner, 
creating a current of air through these grooves, 
and a draft or suction oro the eye, causing 
a more free, easy, and quick admission of the 
grain between the stones. 

Mills that grind fast are liable to heat the 

flour, and consequently injure it,—but the cur- 

rents of air, created as before described, and 

driven between the stones, prevent. this from 

taking place. 

To the brake may be attached a Screw or 

lighter staff in the usual way, to raise or sink 

the runner at pleasure. Also, near one end of 
the brake, and on it are placed weights and 
springs, or a fulcrum supporting a lever, at- 
tached to one of the corner posts of the frame 

by a bolt passing through one of its ends, and 

having a weight suspended near the other end, . 
in the manner of a steelyard, by which the, 
gravity or power of the runner may i 
creased or diminished at pleasure, so that an 
equilibrium is formed between the power re- 
quired and power applied. TOE GOES 
* The hoop, hopper-frame, hopper, and shoe, 
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are made in the usual manner. oe ona 
What I claim as my invention, and for which 





























gay- 
ete or. fights in the ce the 


» of the pha and balance-rind causing 
cu of air to pass between the stones in 
pipes or otherwise, and through grooves on the 
circumference of a hollow cylinder placed 
within the eye of the runner, carrying off the 
dirt and keeping the stones from heating, like- 
wise causing # draft through the eye, whieh 
allows the grain to pass more freely to the 
grinding 


stones. 

The mills are portable, and can be attached 
to any machinery, horse, steam, or water, with 
about two horse power, and are constructed 
on such 2 principle as to perform fast t grinding 
with small stones, without heating flour, 
and thereby greatly lessening the expense in 
erecting mills, and requiring much less power 
to them. The improvement can also be 
ap to mills now in use of the common con- 
struction. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Gipgon Horcukiss. 


[We are much obliged by Mr. Hotchkiss’ 
communication ; it is from such sources that 
we look with confidence for much valuable 
matter to enrich our columns. Mr. Hotchkiss 

8 certificates of the utility of his in- 
vention from upwards of seventy practical 
men, including many millers and millwrights, 
whe have witnessed the operation.—Epb. M. M.] 





[From the New-York Farmer.] 
Suggestions relative to Farmers’ Work for 
April. By the Eprror. 

This is a very important month with the 
farmer,—all vegetation is bursting into life. 
Every agent in nature is brought into requi- 
sition. All animated nature begins to feel 
the vivifying influence of the genial sun. 
Imitating the activity of nature, farmers 
should be up and doing. 

Horses.—These should be kept in fine or- 
der, that they may be able to retain their 
flesh and strength throughout the laboring 
months of April and May. Breeding mares 
- should not only be not worked hard, but care 
taken that they are not overheated, jerked 
about, kicked or frightened. They should 
not suddenly change from hard labor to ease, 


but should gradually have their work light-|| 


ened. 


Cows.—At this season of the year it is not 
uncommo n to see cows wretchedly poor, par- 
ticularly after calving. They are so weak 
and feeble, from light coarse feeding before 
calving, which is so trying to their nature, 
that they have scarcely energies sufficient to 
regain their wonted appetite and strength. 

Fences.—These should be righted and re- 
paired immediately after the frost is out of the 

und. It is very difficult to keep board 
0 from leaning, or blowing down, par- 
ticularly in moist ground. This we should 
suppose might be remedied by having the 
posts much larger at the bottom, tapering to- 
wards the top. In this way there may be 
economy in’ the posts. One as now 
used will make two. that will be more than 
twice as serviceable. Posts do not decay at 
34 top, but near the ground. Let the fence 
be as light as possible towards the top, in pro- 
portion to the bottom. 

Grass Lanps.—If a supply of fine ma- 
nure is on hand, scarify your grass lands, 
and then pores them a top dressing with ma- 
nure. This Hater acer the quantity 


;jjand apply their means to 


est quantity and number -of crops. 


as many acres as possible. , 
MANUFACTORIAL PLANTs.—Farmers should 
endeavor to become acquainted with the plants 
that are used in manufactories, with a view 0, 
introducing more ar less of them in their rou- 
tine of culture. Woad, madder, flax, hemp, 
mustard, oil plants, rape, poppy, rhubarb, and 
numerous others, are used in the arts, do- 
mestic economy, and medicine. 


Mu.serr¥.—Let no farmer, who wishes 
to enhance the value of his own, provide for 
his children, and benefit his country, neglect 
to sow a sixpence worth of white mulberry 
seed, and buy one or more plants of the Chi- 
nese mulberry, morus multicaulis. By thus 
doing, in the course of two or three years he 
will have several thousand plants. If the 
multicaulis is increased, by laying it, buds 
sufficient to inoculate the others will be ob- 
tained. 

Satt ror SHrer.—There have been in- 
stances when clear undissolved salt has been 
considered destructive to sheep. I[t appears 
to us unnatural to give any animal raw salt. 
If their food is rendered more palatable by a 
moderate portion of salt, it would seem as 
though it would be beneficial in all instances. 


Fow.ts.—At this season of the year fowls 
get but comparatively little food—neither in- 
sects, nor grain from the barn, and the grass 
is but short, without seeds ; consequently, they 
should continue to be fed. 


Locust.—By an expense of a few shillings, 
any farmer can procure seed sufficient for 
many thousands of this useful tree. A wri- 
ter in a Kentucky paper says he sows the 
seeds in hills, and cultivates them as he does 
corn—puts six or eight seeds in a hill. An 
expeditious way of obtaining a plantation of 
locust is to set out a number of young trees 
in various parts of the fields, cultivate the 
ground as usual, and in the spring, after the 
trees have extended their roots, cut them 
down. Numerous young ones will sprout up. 


Prunine.—Forest and fruit trees that were 
not pruned last month should undergo the 
operation. Prune lightly, rather than se- 
verely. April is thought by many to be the 
best month for pruning, as the wounds heal 
over sooner. 


Suggestions relative to Florists’ Work for April. 
By the Eprror. 


Green House. 





potted last month, should be put into fresh 
suitable soils. Care should be observed to 
disturb as little as possible the fibrous roots. 
Lieut anp Sun.—Health and luxuriance}j. 
of growth cannot be expected in the absence 
of very considerable light and heat, as well 
as pureair. The last is required to habituate 
them to the exposure to open air. 
Warerinc.—As the warmth of the wea 
ther increases, the watering must be gradually” 
increased. Those of soft shrubby nature, 
and growing freely, require more water at a 
time than those of a harder texture. Plants 
generally suffer more from superabundance 
of water than from dryness. ‘The beauty of'|/¢, 








least ground, rather than to break up and plant/|t be 


Re-potrtinc.—Plants that were not re-||, 


en 
—Divide and re-pot those that 

last month. They should be moder . 
tered two or three times a day. 
that. begin to.lose their foli 
crease of water. After the of ay 
the bybn/ tao paak Coun tn: depen 

con’ Dutch roots that have flowered» 
should be laid on their sides, to ripen «the: 
bulbs; or plant the contents of the pot ina 
bed in the garden. 


FLoweriné Puants require but compara- 

tively little sun while in fclwee. rhe 

stocks for seed should be set out into beds. | 
Flower Garden. 

Annuats.—The seeds of these 

may be sown from the middle of April to te. 

latter part of May. 


BIEgNNIALS AND Prnwinerdike 3: banaue 
from the green house should now be wane: 
planted, and the seeds sown. 


PeRENNIALS.—These should be divided wit 
replanted, carefully watered and sheltered. . 
Among the flowering plants which should»be- 
selected are the numerous varieties of the Chi- 
nese monthly roses, which are they aid : 
climbing roses, such as the splendid. 2 
ney, the Noisette, Musk Scented, . 
Banks’, Greville, and numerous others, the” 


various climbing plants. 
ae * 





























































































Dectpvovs Survuss.—In 
great care should be taken to preserve as 
many fibrous roots as eae and to keep 
them from becoming dry. y should be 
planted before the foliage puts bow & that they 
receive no check. 

Evercreens.—During this month these 
favorite plants should be taken up and set out 
with as little delay as possible. After the. 
roots are partly covered, water shouldvbe» 
poured on in successive times. The’ 
ance of the ground around the plant is not jm-" 
proved by pouring water on the last or top... 
layer of earth. 


Tue Watks.—Grass walks should be often 
mowed and swept, and gravel paths ' 
to be rolled often in. the spring, paricuaey 
after rain. ré 
Box Epernes.—This plant should be lip. 

about the middle of this month, , Box: 
edgings should seldom be allowed to grow but», 
a few inches in height, generally only three 


or fours 
If pl cioly 

Arr AND Water.—If plants are 
supplied with these, as well as with jo 
sun, they will do well in windows cone , 
In mild days they should be taken’ 
in the shade, and syringed, Some la 
make their plants * their rooms sur, 
appearance those of many green- 
When first taken from a green vate 
should not be exposed to much hot san, 
should have light to brighten the colors 
flowers, 
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cause of epidemical diseases. A writer im the 

















the foliage and the general health. of the 





Genesee Farmer relates an instance of a Foer: “_ a 
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Of the handsome range of houses in Lafayette place, 
with their magnificent marble colonnade, which were 
tobe. sold. to-day at suction, one only, No. 8, was 
offered; It sold for $26,000. Mr. Geer, the owner. 
: houses, then stopped the sale. 
uvats.~~ On Saturday lasi, there arrived 
less than four valuable cargoes of silks, 
teas, &c. from China, (a greater number than we re- 
collect to have placed on record in one day,) viz, the 
Superior, Oneida, Florida, and Mary—also the 
Asia from Batavia, with coffee. The cargoes 
may be fairly estimated at 300,000 dollars each—ma- 
the aggregate nearly two millions.—({Gazette. } 
Deciston.—Vice Chancellor McCoun 

rday ing gave his decision in the case o 
illiam Scott others, stockholders of the late 
ational Insurance Company, vs. Frederick Depey- 
ster and others, President and Directors of the same. 
suit was brought to recover one hundred and se- 

ine thousand dollars, which had been fraudu- 
abstracted from the funds of the company by 
G. Kane, Secretary. The general charges in 
‘were, that the funds of the company had been 
y invested, and that there had been gross neg- 
to the affairs of the company on the part of 
e defendants, in consequence of which all these 
losses had occurred. The judgment of the Court 
was, that on none of the charges were the defendants 
tobe made liable. The bill was therefore dismissed 

' ‘with-costs,—[Journal of Commerce.] 

There is, we think, both weight and fairness in 
the annexed observations of the New Brunswick 
Fredonian, ou the recent practice here with some of| 
our contemporaries, of reporting arrivals. 

The New York papers have commenced the pub- 
lieation of the names of persons daily arriving at the 

hotels in that city. We doubt both the po- 

icy and propriety of this. One doesnot, for instance, 

always.choose to have it proclaimed where he puts 
up, because the price may be deemed too low for 
his dignity, or too high for his pocket. Neither is it 
at all times, quite convenient to every gentleman visi. 
ing the city, to receive the attentions which a notice 

of hi é and ‘local habitation” might draw 
upon hi But there is areal and substantial objec- 
tion to this mode of advertising persons, on the 
ground that itis an unauthorized and frequently an 

unwelcome intrusion upon their privacy, an abridge- 
ment/of unquestionable right, and a sort of espoinage 

may, in some casea, materially interfere with 

-both secial and business relations. It might also, by 
coustruction, be deemed a violation of the rights of 


N. B. We perceive that our goodly city has credit 
for sundry crooked names never before heard of here. 
_ This is a piece of waggery which will frequently be 

practised, and will show that the design of the ad- 
vertisers will not be accomplished. 

‘Narrow Escape from a Bear.—A young man, in 

through the woods near Bangor, Me., a 

short time since, found himself within a few feet of] 
“a rave bear. He sprang to the nearest pine and 
climbed’ up, the bear clamberirg after him. Making 
good use of his feet he dashed his antagonist to the 
ground, . bear returned and was again repulsed, 
withhim one of our hero’s boots. Bruin 
&@ third time and with more caution. The 
to escape, ascended the tree 

and as the bear approached him at- 
him off, but in vain, as his foot 
paws of the infuriated animal, who 
hold of the tree and hung suspended by 
eg. The young man’s strength be. 
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jisunk fifty feet, has not teached the bottom. 


Sahel ie ae as spoken 24th 

inst. in lat. g. y tr. Mercator, report- 

eatin Gur art head.—{Norfolk Beacon] 
Gold.—A very rich vein of gold has been recently 











.||discovered onthe land of Mr. Smith, in Spottsylvania, 


Va. It is said to run horizontally for the distance of 
a quarter ofa mile, and that a shaft, which has been 
e 
Fredericksburg Arena says, in reference to the pro. 
ductiveness of this mine, that about 50,000 bushels 
of ore have been raised, of which a small portion is 
jsaid to yield 50 dollars per bushel ; and that the least 
valuable part of it is estimated to be worth five dollars 
per bushel. 


Death of Professor Ashmun.—The Law School at 
Cambridge und the legal profession at large, have 
met with a heavy loss in the death of John Hooker 
Ashmun, Esq. Royal Professor of Law in Harvard 
University, who died suddenly on Monday morning. 
He had for some time suffered from a pulmonary dis- 
order, but had within a few days appeared in our 
Court, -and was expected by his physician to have 
been able to go out yesterday. 

He had the reputation of profound learning, and 


| high hopes were entertained of his approaching dis. 


tinction. But death has laid low these expectations. 
—(Boston Mer. Journal. } 


The following gentlemen have been elected Direc- 
tors of the Office of the Bank of the United States, 
in Washington City, for the ensuing year, viz. :— 
Samuel H. Smith, Thomas Swann, Benj. O. Taylor, 
Wm. Prout, Walter Smith, Robert H. Miller, Wm. 
8. Nicholls, Thomas W Pairo, Wm. C. Gardiner, 
William Laird, Darius Clagett. And at a meeting 
of the Board on the 2d instant, Samuel H. Smith was 
unanimously re-elected President. 


Population of New Bedford.—The present popula. 
tion of this town, as appears by a statement submitted 
at the annual town meeting on Saturday, by the 
School District Committee, amounts to 9,260; shew- 
ing an increase since the census of 1830, of 1.768.— 
By the census of 1820, the entire population was only 
3,947.—[New Bedford Mercury. ] 

It has been noticed as a remarkable coincidence, 
that the number of signers to the Declaration of In- 
dependence was fifty-six, and that the death of the 
venerable Carroll, and last of the signers, took place 
just fifty-six years after the signing of that instru- 
ment. 

Military,—We learn from an officer of the Army, 
that an order has issueu from the head quarters of 
the Western Department of the U. S. Army, for the 
temporary occupancy of Fort Smith, by a company 
of the 7th regiment of Infantry. One of the objects 
of this measure, we understand, is to prevent the ille- 
gal introduction of spirituous liquors among the In. 
dians.—[Little Rock, Arkansas Gaz.] 

Protests —The Supreme Court have decided at 
their last special term, that by the Revised Statutes 
the fee for protesting a note or draft is 50 cents, and 
not $1, 50, as charged by the notaries. 


The Lynchburg Virginian says, the Legislature 
of Virginia-“‘ has actually appropriated $2500 to re- 
munerate Mr. Leigh for travelling to and from 
Charleston, and staying there six or eight weeks. 


Str. Louis, Marcu 23.—We deeply regret the ne- 
cessity of publishing the following extract from a 
letter received by express from the Rocky Moun. 
tains. 
Missouri Establishment, Feb. 14th, 1833. 

* Joseph Papin came in with the letters, and states 
that he had been sent out by Mr. Vanderburgh to kill 
Buffalo for the camp, of sixty persons; in a short 
time he returned, saying he had seen cows, just 
slaughtered, and was sure that Indians were near. 
Mr. V. was incredulous, but called on a few men to 
follow him, and said that he wold satisfy himself. 
Remains of meat roasting, and fire still burning near 
a cow, a powder horn and fire steel lying by the fire 
convinced him that the Indians were then very near. 
He resolved to follow up their trails he pursued it 
across the plain, until he reached some uneven 





r leg. 

exhausted he let go his hold on the tree, and 

Jwent with a tremendous concussion to the 

ns Our hero struck on the bear and rebounded 
> ten foet . : . 






coat casting at him az expressive 
by a growl and a shake ofthe head. 


round, where it was lost, and suddenly a volley was 
Niechtteed from an unseen enemy: arush of near 
one hundred Indians quickly fellowed. Mr. V.’s 
horse was killed at the first discharge; he disengaged 
himself—tlevelled his rifle—killed one man, and, 
while raising his pistol at another, fell dead from a 
jball. received in his back. 
Alexis Pillon was also killed. Joseph Papin and 
four others escaped and found refuge in the Camp. 
The next day the party searched for the bodies, but 
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with the Indians at the é 

St. Louris, March 23.—Steamboat Disaster —The 

steamboat Enterprize, Capt. Beatty, bound with a 
full cargo, from this port to Galena, and Prairie Des — 
Chiens, last Tuesday at 12 o’clok noon, struck a 

snag about three miles above the month of the Illinois 

river, and sunk immediately. The cargo will pro- 

pals be saved, except such articles as are perishable 

y water. 


Loss of the ship Glide—By the arrival at this 
port of the brig Henry Tallman, Capt. Lemont, from 
Matamoras, we learn that on the 7th inst. ke spoke a 
schooner bound from New Orleans to 8S. W. Pass, 
Vermillion Bay, which reported, that. the new ship 
Glide, of Portland bound from Boston to New Orleans, 
with a small cargo of hay, &c. was cast away on the 
Tambelier Island, on the 5th. All the information 
which Capt. Lemont could gather, was, that the crew 
were all saved—the ship had 13 feet water in her 
hold—supposed to be entirely lost.—[{Franklin Re- 
publican, March 13.} 

New Orueans, March 19.—Shipwreck—The new 
ship Knight, Capt Knight, from Portland, arrived and 
anchored at the S.W. Pass about ten days ago — 
Being in that situation, she struck an old anchor, bu- 
ried in the sand. The wind coming to blow fresh, 
and being unable to get her anchor on board, the 
Captain was compelled to cut her cable away. She 
was driven out to sea, and was soon found to be leak- 
ing at the rate of 50 strokes of the pump a minute.— 
The crew being exhausted by continual exertion to 
keep the vessel fron sinking; the captain drove her 
on the Caillou Island, with eight feet of water in the 
hold. She had 200 tons of stone ballast and 160 bales 
of hay on board; was insured in Boston, we under- 
stand, for the sum of $14,000. The amount of prop. 
erty saved, is rated at $3000, in furniture, rigging, 
and spars. The Captain and crew came down in the 
Cora from Lafourche. 

Steamboat Disaster.—We learn by the steamboat 
Arkansaw, that the steamboat Superior, on her way 
down recently burst one of her boilers, between 
Point Chicot and Washington, by which accident five 
persons were killed, and seven or eight severely 
scalded. Among the former was Mr. Carnes, the 
head engineer. The others were firemen and deck 
hands. This is the second accident of the kind that 
has happened on board the same boat withina few 
months.—[Arkansaw Gaz.] 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
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Later From France.—By the packet ship Louisa, 
from Havre, we have Paris papers to the 26th Febru. 
ary. Our latest previous dates direct were of 18th 
February. The Gazette de France of 25th contains 
this paragraph : 
‘* Letters by writers of credit received to-day from 
Madrid, announce positively that the Portuguese 
Government having satisfactorily explained the shots 
fired at a French vessel entering the Tagus, the 
matter may be considered as at rest. There was 
only left to be settled the affair of the Alcyon, sunk 
at the mouth of the Douro. It is understood at Ma. 
drid that this too would soon be arranged, and then 
no pretext be left for any atack against the Govern. 
ment of Don Miguel. The mission of Sir Stratford 
Canning has failed eompletely. The Spanish Go- 
vernment refused to lend itself to the views of the — 
British Cabinet, and M. Zea, whose credit Lord ° 
Palmerston was desirous of overthrowing, seems 
destined long to remaifi at the head of the Spanish 
Cabinet.” 
The anniversary of the birth day of Washington 
(says a Paris paper of the 23d) was celebrated by a 
splendid fete, given by Mr. and Mrs. Welles. The 
prettiest women and most distinguished personages 
in Paris were of the party. we 
The Charles Carroll packet, which left here on the _ 
Ist of Feb., went out in 19 days. ‘ i 
The Journal of Commerce has received dates Ia- 
ter than ours. From its Extra we take the following 
extracts. We présume the acknowledgment of her 
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__ By the article under the Vienna head from the Ha- 
vre Journal of 2d March, it seems that the victorious 
Thrakim refused at last to agree even to an armistice 
with the Porte, and that-he was marching on Con. 
stantinople. Russia had been called on by the Grand 
Seignor for aid. Perhaps, after all, the spark of war 
which seems extinguished in the west of Europe, is 
to be rekindled in the East. 

A later paper—the Gazette de France, of the 2d 
March, this moment received—states that Ibrahim 
had again halted by order of his father. 

The affairs of Don Pedro are spoken of as more 
promising, disease and bad supplies having much 
impaired the efficiency of the Miguelite army. 

M. de Chateaubriand had been acquitted in Paris, 
and was borne away from the Court in a sort of tri- 
umph. 

[From the New-York American of Tuesday.| 

Latest rroM Evrore.—There is a fleet of pack- 
ets and other foreign ships announced as below. The 
Mary Howland, from Liverpool, of 8th ult. is the la- 
test as yet. 

The King of Holland, according to Brussels ac- 
counts of the 5th, had refused to comply with the 
summary demand of France and England as stated 
in this paper of —— last, and declared himself 
ready to meet all the consequences of such refusal 
We see not how, under the circumstances, the march 
of a French army and the sailing of a British fleet 
against Holland is to be avoided—for these were the 
alternatives stated by Talleyrand and Lord Palmers- 
ton, in case of the non compliance of the King of 
Holland by the 15th March. 

The publicity given to the declaration of the Duch- 
ess of Berri, and its deposition in the archives o 
France, is spoken of with unbounded severity by the 
liberal as well as loyal papers. 

The National says ** There is not in Paris a fami- 
ly of the working class, however poor, who would 
not rather forego its last morsel of bread, than brand 
the forehead of one of its members with the ignoble 
legend with which the Chancery of Louis Philippe 
proudly enriches its archives, after having soiled 
with it the walls of the Castle of Blaye. In our hum- 
ble plebeian families, they know not how toturn over 
to public malignity the weaknesses of their own blood, 
in order te derive a gross benefit therefrom. This 
Protest of a wholly particular nature is only fit for 
upstart royalty.” 

Inthe Messager des Chambres of 2d March, we find 
the following article under the head of Falmouth 
(Enugland,) Feb. 22: 

“* Among the passengers in the Lisbon packet,‘ 
bound to Oporto, is M. Cabral, an ex-magistrate and 
deputy from the Azores to the Portuguese Cortes. 
He ia said to be the bearer of arrangements made 
with some bankers of Paris for a loan of fifty million 
Spon proeh G9 m million dollars,) negotiated by Gen. Sal. 

r Donna Maria. If this be true, we should 
~ sg ved for the solution of the Portuguese ques- 
tion; for the party that has most money will assured- 
ly beat the other.” 

The London Globe of 27th February quoted in the 
Estafette du Havre, of 2d March, says : 


“ Letters this morning from Lisbon agree in repre. 
senting the army of Don Miguel to be in such a state 
of sickness and destitution, that it was thought the 
siege of Oporto would of necessity soon be raised. 
Wagons full of sick were arriving from all quarters. 
It is even said that some advanced works in front o 

! are about to be thrown up, in the event of| 
Don Pedro’s marching upon the capital.” 

' Sir Walter Scott.—The Queen of Spain is the 
only one of the crowned heads of Continental Europe 
who.has hitherto subscribed to the monument to be 
erected in memory of Sir Walter Scott. 


Odd Combination.—Under this head, an English 
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ing ‘on on their Moet chek and jor spal in their eyes, 
possessing amiable manners, and 
ed, are to be raffled for next door to ihe British Gal. 
lery. Scheme, twelve tickets at twelve rupees each, 


Blasting Rocks under Water by means of the Di- 
ving Bell—Three men are employed in the diving 
bell: one holds the jumper, or boring-iron, which he 
keeps constantly turning ; the other two strike alter- 
nately quick smart strokes with hammers. When 
Hthe hole is bored of the requisite depth, atin cart- 
ridge, filled with gunpowder, about two inches in 
diameter, and a ,vot in length, is inserted, and sand 
placed above it. To the top of the cartridge a tin 
pipe is soldered, having a brass screw at the upper 
end. The diving-bell is then raised up slowly, and 
additional tin pipes with brass screws are attached, 
until the pipes are about two feet above the surface 
of the water. The man who is to fire the charge is 
placed in a boat close to the top of the tube, to the 
top of which a piece of cord is attached, which he 
holds in his left hand. Having in the boat a brasier, 
with small pieces of iron red hot, he drops one of 
them down the tube; this immediately ignites the 
powder, and blows up the rock. A small part of the 
tube next the cartridge is destroyed ; but the greater 
part, which is held by the cord, is reserved for future 
service. The workmen in the boat experience no 
shock ; the only effect is a violent ebullition of the 
water arising from the explosion; bat those who 
stand on the shore, and upon any part of the rock 
connected with those blowing up, feel-a very strong 
concussion. The only difference between the mode 
of blasting rock at Howth and at Plymouth is, that at 
the latter place they connect the tin pipes by a ce- 


cessary for safety, which should not be less than from||. 
eight to ten feet.—{Repertory of Patent Inventions. ]} 





From Liberia.—The ship Lafayette was below on 
Saturday from Liberia, via St. Thomas. Capt. Har. 
dic came up in the Norfolk steamboat. He reports 
that the Colony was healthy at the time of his sail- 
ing. Dr. Mechlin, the Colonial Agent, had succeed. 


Bassa, and had returned to the Colony in safety.— 
{Baltimore American.] 





[From the Charleston Patriot of April 1.} 

From tue West Inpies.—By the schr. Naomi, Cap. 
tain Lubbock, from Dominica, we have the Colonist, 
of the 9th ult. The only item of intelligence it contains 
is an account of several shocks of an Earthquake, in 
the Island of St. Christopher commencing at 8 o’clock 
onthe night of the 8th March, and continuing with little 
intermission for eight lays, ‘during which time the in- 
habitants of St. Christopher were kept in a state of| 
constant terror, All the stores of St. Christopher 
were closed and many of the residents fled for refuge 
on board the vessels in the harbor. 

The injury (says the Dominica Colonist) done to 
the Buildings in Casseterre is very great—there is 
scarce a stone building or store we think, that has 
not been injured in some degree; and several old 
walls and chimneys have been thrown down. The 
Church, the Wesleyan Chapel, the Jail, the Custom 
House, the Reading room, the Tavern, have all re- 
ceived damage, and several private dwelling houses 
have been so shaken as to cause the walls to separate 
in many places. The Parish Church of St. Thomas, 
Middle Island has suffered materially. 

The works on several of the Estates have been 
much rent—particularly those on the Spring Lodge 
Otley’s (Cayon) and Olivees, with many others that 
we have not yet had an accurate account of ; and se. 
veral chimnies and walls were. thrown down. 

A considerable quantity of bottled liquor was de- 
stroyed, by the first shock of the earthquake—the 
value, supposed to be some hundred pounds sterling. 

At no period since the awful visitation of 1797, 
when a dreadful convulsion in South America, de. 
stroyed many cities, and buried in the ruins some 
thousand of persons, and which was severely felt 
here, have such severe shocks been remembered in 
this island. - We remember many shocks which caus- 
ed a momentary alerm, but no injury was sustained, 
and there was no repetition of them, so as to create 
any apprehension. 

The shocks of earthquake, we understaed, were 
sensibly felt at Nevis. At Antigua, it is ‘stated, 
they were very slight. By the Mail! Boat, from St. 











paper from an rican one, an account of a 
meeting at Troy to promote female education 
in Greece. 
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Thomas and Tortola, we learn, that at those at 









Hevana. The news in ed extra 
a week than our previous accounts. Still noonewho 
remembers the exaggerated statements sent abroad of 
-||the mortality of the Choleta in this city last: summer 
can doubt that the story of 500-deaths a day in Ha. 
vana is gross exaggeration. We learn with regret, 
hat private letters from Matanzas, speak of — dis. 
ease as just appearing there. 
i Tue P sagmoog AT pear eg sintieiiteitien 

‘an, at this port yesterday from Havana, 
vices to the 24th ult. The Gazette states 4 
accounts received by her one ag the progres 
the cholera as truly appall From the 
February till the 24th of M ; flee: 
whites, and 4,000 blacks,) had died of the. 
and on the Se before the sailing of the 
hundred persons are stated to have been 
and nearly the same number had ees barnes 
day for adh days rey, that al 
eral has issued an order, mig hy: 
be fired at sunrise each da 
ing the atmosphere. The 
na have issued an order era Bo — vmrhe by 
Apothecaries, of any: medicines ‘under the name 
specifics for the cure of the Cholera. Several of the 
Apothecaries have offered to furnish medicines 
tis to the poor. The Superintendents of the 
tals make the same complaints which were afgel in 
this country, as to the patients being brought to the 
Hospitals in the last stage of the disorder, and abso. 
lutely incurable. 
Since the above was in type, we have received 
the following letter, dated 

* Havana, Marcn 23, 1833.—The Cheheberi is ma. 
king such ravages among our populatien, that busi. 
ness is almost entirely suspended, and the C 
in commercial houses, brokers, and cartmen, 
men and day laborers, are unwilling to work. ” 
daily list of deaths, publiely knozwn, talls not far short 
of 500, but it is supposed jena y ogre the number is greater. 
Strangers are not permitted to go outside the walls, 
lest they should discover the mortality. 

One individual has lost 50 out of 200 slaves, and 
nearly the whole black population hasbeen attacked. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A Sermon on tHE Reticious Epucation or Cue. 
DREN, by Garpiner Srrine, Pastor of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church in New York. New York: Jona- 
than Leavitt. 


Domestic Porrrarrure—or the successful appli. 
cation of religious principle in the education of a 
family—exemplified in the Memoirs of three of the 
deceased children of the Rev. Legh Richmond, » 
York : Jonathan Leavitt. 

The education of children is an inexhaustible 
theme. Onno concern of such deep interest have 
more varying theories beem broached, than on the 
proper manner of developing and properly directing 
the intellectual, moral and physical faculties of youth. 
All, or nearly all, will agree in the general results to 
be simed at; but there is an infinite and irreconei- 
lable diversity in the means proposed for r 
them. Hence, as well as from the intrinsic 1 
teuce of the topic, there can be bat few higher 
more fitting objects of solicitude to the faithful pass 
tor of a church, than that the children of those to 
whom he ministers should be early taught to walk 
in the right way. To such a feeling as this do. we 
owe the Sermon of Dr. Spring—and to a somewhat 
similar feeling the other publication from the same 
press, which we have named with it Gaon 
these remarks, The general views of Dr, Sp 
regard to the special objects to which. 
of parents should be early directed in the edneation 
of their children, command our entité assent. “The 
habit of subordination, a sacred regan 
dustrious ‘habits, temperance, caution in the selection 
of associates, respect for the sabbath, judicious in/ 
struction in the re aa er 


ye. 
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cate tntetncbant 

whieh most: surely to inculcate them with success 
‘and acceptance on the part of the learner, constitutes 
the whole difficulty of education. Both Dr. Spring 
and the’ gentle and highly gifted Legh Richmond in. 
sist, and wisely and truly insist upon the inapprecia- 


ble importance of making home the happiest place || differ 


tothe ebildren of a family. 
Dr: 


“ Every family,” says 
“ought to ‘be a little world within itself. 
)¢xelusion from the world is undesirable ; 
not those families are best educated, 
a most of moral feeling, that are most ten- 
derly attached | to home.” So in regard to Mr. Rich. 
‘tubnd’s views: the editor of ‘the Domestic Por- 
traiture” tells us, ‘‘ Mr. Richmond's first object was 
tomake home the happiest place to his children; to 
render them independent of foreign alliances in their 
pursuits and friendships ; and so to preclude the feel- 
ing too common in young people, of restlessness and 
longing to leave their own firesides, and wander 
abroard in search of pleasure and employment.”— 
Even this object however must be effected by attrac- 
tion and not by prohibition, by rendering home more 
agreeable than other places, not by denying the op- 
portinity ofinstituting any comparison. 

Among‘the measures to be adopted for accom- 
plishing the great ends of education, Dr. Spring lays 
great and deserved stress upon the force of example. 
“Be yourself what you wish your child to be,” it is 
justly said, “is perhaps the most weighty axiom in 
the education ofchildren. Example influences, long 
before instruetion can inform, or authority can bind. 
Precept constrains, example allures ; precept com- 
pels, example persuades ; precept is a dead, exam- 
ple is a living law.” And herein in truth consists 
the great difficulty of the task of education, for most 
parents, and instructors. It requires a degree of self- 
denial, forbearance, constant watchfulnees of one’s 
@wn acts and expressions, which few can pfactice, 
and which it is nevertheless most dangerous to fore- 
go. We must be indulged with making an extract 
from) the view of this subject, so well put by Dr. 
Spring -— 

“Children are imitative beings; and few persons 

are aware how soon they understand the import of 
bey they see and hear. The example of an affec- 

sand watchful parent can scarcely fail of exert- 

most insinuating and powerful influence. No 

die too young to be the accurate observer of its 
conduct, and to be purified, or contaminated, 

y hisexample. The remark cannot be too strongly 
enforeed on parents, that however insensibly, they 
are incessantly moulding the minds, the habits, the 
ebaracter of their children, by the power of their 


example. 
aaten not mean that your child should possess 
» imperious, spirit; that he should be 
cverbearng and contemptuous ; or that he should bef 
6, and uncourteous, But what i; 
jt in you a hasty, uncontrollable, temper 
bogs he. sees that you are haughty and disdainful ; 
are fond of sharp contention, and dis. 
ee the” laws of kindness and courtesy’: the 
‘will be, in spite of all your efforts, that your 
will be the governing motive of his conduct. 
‘not wish to see your. end idle and slothful, 
id of toil at hard: 
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ome or an infidel. 





judgment of his word: will you have any just ground 








rays sas society; .. 

is.t pea t you are thus, most effectually 
alluring your children to become the victims of sense 
and sin ?.. You would not wish your. child to be. an 
But pie if he peare youl 
sometimes expressing your doubts, whether there 
any such being as God; whether there be any 
rence between what is right and. what is wrong, 


sometimes bi or ‘stories, wii heen 
tions of various trades and pursuits will ‘enliven 
its columns, which will be illustrated with abun. 
dant engravings: ‘the whole at the price of one 
dollar per annum. This number before us, which 
is a specimen number, ‘affords great promise of 
usefulness’ end sound instruction, by thedissemi- 





fexeept what arises from customs, or educatien; 
whether there be a world of everlasting retribution ; 
and whether, after all, the Bible may not be a cun. 
ningly devised fable ; "would it be surprizing, if your 

should be deeply imbued with this unhinging 
scepticism? You who profess to be Christian 
parents, wish to lead your children to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, But what if} 
they discover, that you yourselves, are conformed 
to this world; that your great object is tobe rich 
and splendid, "and to seek the honor that cometh 
from men; that you are influenced more by the 
maxims of fashion and the approbation of the world, 
then by the approbation of God and the unerring 


for disappointment, if your example defeats your 
instruetions ? 


We would gladly pursue this subject, but are ad. 
monished that others claim our notice, and therefore 
take leave of these two publications, with sincere re- 
speet for their authors, and excepting some matters of| 
detail, with general assent to their opinions. 

Lorerte—The History of Lovisr, Daughter of « 
Canadian Nun: exhibiting the Interior of Female 
Convents. New York: Wm. A. Mercein.—This is 
a most reprehensible publication, and quite unfit to 
be introduced into any family. It is intended as is 
professed, to unveil the depravity of Catholic Con- 
vents, and Confessors in Canada; and in order to do 
so, a tale of gross, incredible, and revolttng depravity 
is invented, which becomes the more shocking from 
the mingling up with it of religious dissertations.— 
We are ashamed that the New York press should 
have ushered such a publication to the light. 


Semi-Serious Osservations oF AN ITALIAN Exite, 
puRING His Resipence in Enatanp. By Count 
Prccuto.—Philadelphia > Key ¢ Biddle. N. York, 
D. Appleton.—The Lions have turned Painters, and 
they who have heretofore enjoyed the monopoly of 
delineating the characteristics of others, are them- 
selves at last subjected to frequent and unsparing 
scrutiny and exhibition. After Prince Puckler, this 
lighter little book of the Italian Count must have 
been felt by the English themselves as merciful. 
It is amusing, original, and short—and will be read 
with pleasure here. 

Encyciopzpia Americana, Vor. XIII. Philadel- 
phia, Carzy, Lea & Biuancuarp.—With this volume 
closes this most useful and valuable publication, 
which, as in its progress we have had repeated op- 
portunities of praising, we now, that it is finished, 
commend to all who can afford any sort of library, 
as an indispensable work. On any and every ques- 
tion that can arise and lead to discussion, in govern. 
ment, religion, morals, science, philosophy, politics, 
biography, or as to the ordinary occupations of men, 
whether professional, agricultural, commercial, or 
mechanical, there is scarcely any general principle 











‘@ man of fashion and leisure; what it 
suspects you do not deem it reputa- 


be am-10. have more in- 
child, than your most positive 
ap ge You wish your children to be discreet 

choice of their associates. But what if you 








,|/our own country, we do bare justice only to the pub. 


or leading fact, which will not be found either illus- 
trated in this volume, or so referred to, as to show 
where a further illustration is to be found. Brought 
down, too, as it is, to our own times, and adapted to 


lishers and editers when we say, they have given us 
a work of universal, lasting, and unquestionable uti- 
lity. 

Partey’s Magazine, No. 1: Boston, Lilly, Wait 
§ Co.—Peter Parley’s tales and travels have amused 
many a youth. This magazine is intended in the same 
familiar way, to attract the attention of those who do 
not like to read as a task, and to induce them to read 
tor pleasure. It is to be published semi-monthly, and 
will treat of the manners and customs of foreign 


‘at fh ] 





nation in ‘plain language and in short narratives, 
of things ‘meet to be known. A contemporary, we 
observe, expresses apprehension that religion is 
not to be acknowledged in this publication; but on 
the very first page of the magazine in the address to 
the public, explanatory of the little medallion prints 
on the cover, it is said—‘* One of these round pic- 
tures is a church; by which I intend to tell you, that 
in my pages you will occasionally see something 
about religion, and those duties and pleasures which 
spring from it.” 

We are much pleased ourselves with this little 
Magazine, and hope it may succeed. 


Tue Toiwerre or Heattu, Beauty anp Fasuion, 
&c., &c.: Boston, Allen ¢ Ticknor ; for sale in N. 
York by John Wiley, Nassau street.—There are 
mysteries developed in this little volume, which far 
be it from us to quote ; but one might almost suspect 
that beauty, either male or female, is, if this record 
be accurate, a more artificial concern than simple 
men suppose. 


AMERICAN QuaRTERLY TEMPERANCE Macazine.— 
No. I.—We give a part of the Introductory to this 
new periodical, as expressing with clearness and 
precision the objects and mode of proceeding of the 
friends of the noble ceuse of temperance. 

‘¢ The end aimed at, we believe to be, not an indi- 
vidual, a local, or a sectional interest. The mem- 
bers ot this society are banded and pledged, it is true, 
but to the pursuit of no doubtful object. They are 
leagued for the support of one great maxim, a plain 
and simple principle, not only consistent with, but 
as they suppose, inseparable from, the prosperity and 
welfare of all. 

The appeals they propose to make, like those 
heretofore so often repeated, they would address to 
the understanding and conscience of their fellow citi. 
zens, not with the design to foster any peculiar set 
of opinions, or to engage support for any favored or- 
der of men. Their invitation is not a call to enter 
any field of vague discussion, or of party ov sectarian 


strife. They seek not to assemble men together in 
crowds, that the artful and designing may ride om 
their shoulders into places ot power or profit. They 


demand no relinquishment of true and substantial in- 
dependence—no burthensome sacrifice of time and 
money; their pledge imposes no inconvenient or 
useless observance of rites and ceremonies, days 
and seasons ; requires no qualifying test but the sim. 
ple promise to abstain from the use of d, de. 
nounced, and detested poison. This it is, and no 
more. There is nothing kept back, no concealed 
machinery, no hidden wires, by which those who en. 
gage to support temperance, can be made to play an 
unconscious part in other game. The associated 
friends of ‘Temperance, who adopt this method @f 
addressing the public, rely for success upon the in- 
trinsic merit of their cause. They have but a single 
design, and that isof easy comprehension. * * *, 
They would inculeate wisdom and prudence, with 
the hope that the sum of happiness may be thereby 
increased. If a man is mn health, they request him 
to do what he can to remain 80 ; ‘of the? mar 
they ask the preservation of his strength ; of ye 
wealthy te mainiain and secure his independence ; of 

him who has cheracter and influence, to use those 
advantages for the good of his companions, that ey 
may be continued to himself; of the poor and 
tunate, they require prior, fie tu take hold of 
friendly hand that ‘is stretched ont for their f, 
and by a moderate exercise of self control and an 
easy aspect, assist to advise themselves to “compe. 
tence and comfort. 

In its organization, the Society i is strictly républi- 
can. Its basis is the principle, that the proper end 
of Government and of all human institutions, js:tose- 
cure the greatest amount of happiness; that :to be 
competent to the duties of self-governmen, men need 
only be virtuous, and to be virtuous they need only be 





enlighten’d, 


















cont iiald- sheeted Dhabibipiadencs belo 
Prussian Majesty's Consul and the Exeeu- 
wamittee of the New York State Temperance 
Society, requesting on the one part and furnishing on 
the other, for the use of the Prussian Government, 
information relative to ‘the great temperance refor- 
matiod which is now scattering its rich and precious 
blessings throughout all the States of the American 
Republic.” 

Article 3d, some lines ‘on the sale of ardent spi- 
rits by christians.” Article 4th, ‘ causes which op- 


of the Orincko, which this had. FU h os pas. 

through the Cassiquiare, they returned upon the 
former stream to Cumana: Having, with the as. 
sistance of chronometers of Jupiter’s sattelites and 
the moon’s amplitude surveyed a great portion of this 
immense extent of country, and made many interest. 
ing scientific observations upon a variety of natural 
phenomena in those regions. After spending some 
time, partly on the coast, and partly among the West 
India islands, in arranging their notes and collections 


where there is nothing but the intense love 


his ‘‘unhoused condition.” 


rand, is uncofsciously shooting beyond our limits; 
and the length to which ‘this notice is already 


eye can sparkle for tie ii ss ig 
iscomfiture, and no heart can beat with interest for 
i fate till long after it. ay have overtaken’ iim,— 











the invigorating influence of his own free 
bear him up against the thousand perils that assail 














But our pen, like an arrow sent en ah aimless ét- 









and adding to their stores of observation, these en- 





posethe Temperance Reform.” Fifth, sixth, ‘‘ Med- 
ical advice,” ‘* Pathology of Drunkenness,” &c. &c. 
We recommend this truly philanthropic production 
to those. who are, as well as those who are not, con- 
vinced what great results may be expected by united 
acts inthis noble enuse. Whatever profit may arise 
from its circulation, will be carefully devoted to the 
furtherance of the great object of the society. 


Travers anp Researcues of Von Humboldt, Har- 
per’s Family Library No. 64.—Familiar as is the 
name of this illustrious individual to the lovers of 
science throughout the world, his writings, from the 
form in which they have appeared, have never enjoy- 
ed that general circulation which their interest and 
importance should command. The splendid folio 
edition of his works (Voyage de Humboldt et Bon- 
pland) which appeared at Paris, Hamburgh, and 
London in 1810, a work to which, like that of our 
own Audubon, ‘‘ the modern literature of Europe can 
hardly, in gigantic extent and richness, offer a paral- 
lel,” is of course far beyond the means of the majority 
of readers, while other editions have not, as we are 
aware, been much circulated in this country. The 
present abridgement therefore is both highly accep- 
table in itself, and a most valuable addition to the 
“Library” of which it here forms a part. Like all 
abridgements, however, by other hands than those of} 
the original author, it is in its very nature somewhat 
crude and unsatisfactory. The general information, 
and even the minute details of facts, experiments and 
scientific observations, made by the great noturalist 
in his celebrated expedition over the southern part of| 
this continent, seem to have been retained: But the 
eloquent and glowing description, the learned disser- 
tation, and the animated narrative of Humboldt, is 
missing, only enough being retained in his exact 
words, to give the reader of this epitome an eager 
desire to go at once te the fountain head of the infor- 
mation it embraees. Still within the same limits to 
greater advantage, the original work could hardly 
have been compressed, and as those limits are nearly 
the same as have been prescribed for all the books 
which make up the Family Library, it is unfair to 
make that an objection to a single work which is one 
of the greatest recommendations of the whole collec 
tion—brevity and comprehensiveness. With these 
passing observations about the work before us, we 
will endeavor, with the assistance of a memoir of 
Humboldt, now betore us in another shape, briefly to 
sketch a portion of the labors of the hero and subject 
of it, during his arduous tour through the remote and 
secluded regions of South and of Central America. 

Tt was in July, 1799, that Humboldt and his com- 
panion Bonpland landed at Cumana, in South Ameri- 
ca, and after botanizing on the summit of Ceripa and 
Silla de Avilla, proceeded into the interior to the 
Equator. ‘They then traversed the plains of Calabozo 
and Apura, and sntered upon a veyage of 500 leagues, 
performed in canoes. Descending the Rio Apura to 
ite junetion with the Orinoco, they ascended the lat- 
ter to the mouth of the Guaviaie, and then followed 
up the streams of the Atahapo Tuamini and Temi ; 
and carrying their canoes through the thick forests 
of the cotintry, they descended the Rio Negro to the 
beundaries of Grand Para, in Brazil, and after under. 
going incredible hardships, and being prevented by 


terprising naturalists embarked again for the Main; 
and indulging their love of nature and taste for botany 
in the magnificent forests of Turbaco, they de- 
scended the river Magdalena and travelled on 
foot through the woods, reached the centre of New 
Granada, pushed on through the continuous rains of 
the wet season to Quito, crossed the Andes near the 
snow capped summits of Tolina, and wandering thro’ 
the province of Choco, scaled the voleano of Sotara, 
and looked into the boiling cauldron of hissing water 
that steams up through the snow-crowned crater of 
Purace. The gold washings of Quilichao, the wax. 
palms and gigantic passion flowers of Tolina, and 
the poisonous vale of Patia, were successively left 
far behind, and the precipitous Cordilleras of Alma- 
guer opposed no obstacle to those who, after a short 
rest at Iberra, scaled the burning Pichincha, and left 
their foot prints in the eternal snows of Cotopaxi and 
Chimborazo, where the blood started from their 
eyes and gums, and their muscles grew rigid with 
the intense cold. But our limits will not allow 
us to follow the adventurous Philosophers through 
half of that wonderful career, where every step 
was marked with daring enterprise, and every 
pause with scientific observation. In all these rich 
and stupendous regions, they found time and oppor- 
tunity; amid every disadvantage of travelling tHrough 
a country so little civilized, to conduct their re. 
searches, and make their scientific observations, with 
as much coolness and success as if experimenting in 
a laboratory or museum at Paris. At one time we 
find them studying the mines of Mariquita, or dis- 
secting Caribbean mummies in the cave of Atarnipo ; 
at another, ascertaining the composition of the air 
at the meuth of a volcano; and again taking a trigo. 
nometrical survey from the crest of a glacier ; now 
finding the astronomical situation of the Chamaya 
at its junction with the Amazon, while floating on a 
raft on its bosom ; now wading through the snowy 
fields of Assonay, and piercing the dense forests 
of Gonzanama to study the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, and again plunging to the bot. 
tom of the crater of Joruli to analyze the gases 
which exude through the thousand crevices of 
the Etna of Mechoachan. Labors and researehes, 
which, for their stupendous and comprehensive 
character, deserve the epithet of Herculean, more 
than those of half the conquerors that ever strode over 





the nations, and left dismay and desolation in their 
path. How much more indeed, is that hardihood and 
daring adventurousness, that deep and still determi- 
nation of character, to be admired, which carries a 
man like Humboldt or Audubon to the depth of the 
wilderness, and sustains him amid all the dangers 
and privations of such solitudes, while pursuing his 
lonely career of useful inquiry, to the drunken valor 
of him, who, to the inspiriting sound of drum and 
trumpet, hurries amid thousands of excited beings 
like himself, to bring war and destruction on his fel- 
lows? The courage of the one lies in meeting, be- 
fore the eyes ot a gazing and admiring world, the 
conflict of the elements he has himself set in motion ; 
the daring of the other consists in braving the con. 
vulsions of nature herself, and battling with floods 
and snows, with the tornado and the thunderbolt, 
the lava torrent and earthquake—far away from the 
cheering sympathies of his fellows, and where no 





the ferocious Guarjaribes from reaching the sources 


tracted, has usurped the roem allotted to us daraean. 
ral other works still on our table,—all of which shall 
wipes cared fer next Saturday. But we must 
d, what our readers will agree with us in re 

at, that Gulian C. Verplanck and Wied Delran 
undertaken to edit the forthcoming volume of the 
writings of the. late Robert C. Sands. It is a gra. 
cious office on their part, to a man of kindred: ge- 
nius, prematurely cut off—and will be duly apprecia- 
ted, as well by the public, aa by his friends. 












POETRY. 
























































(For tue New-York AmMERiean.)} 
RESEMBLANCES. 
‘‘ Catch [if you can] the Gynthia of the nzinute!” 
Her heart is like a harp whose strings 
At will dre de touched slike ike by all— 
Her heart is like a bird that sings 
In answer to each fowler’s call— 
That harp has still one secret tone 
Reserved for master h alone— 
That bird has still one} 
Which ‘only toward its mate 
Whose hold with precious freight te steweth 
stew 
While on the deck you only mark 
Traces of a less costly load. 
That bark her course will sometimes veer, 
But yet the pllot docemot sleep." 
ut yet not 
That guides that vessel o’er the deep. 
Blest will he be, whose 1 ear 
Thrilling to sounds pe py ta heard, 
Shall in their finest cadence hear 
The music of that harp and bird. 
But, !ady, more will envy him 
F that freighted ship may swim— 
Who, by the light of those ht eyes, 
Shall steer to port his noble \ 





A VOICE PROM THE WINE PRESS. 
By Miss H. F Gould. 


"Twas for this they reared the vine, 
Festered every leaf and shoot, 
Loved to see its tendrils twine, 
And cherished it from br to root! 
"Twas for this, that from the hone 
It was screened and t to run, 
That its fruit might ripen 
Oe’r the trellis, to the sun. 
And for this they rudely tore 
Every cluster from the stem ; 
*T was to crush us till we 
Out our very blood for 
Well, though we are tortured d thus, 
wands our essence shall endure, 
they shall find, with us, 
ay be tow but will be sure. 
And the longer we are pent 
From the air and wd a light, 
Greater, when they es us vent, 
our might 


For our rest shall e 


When our powers fet wi 


a foolish reveal 

the recent has been: 
Bote es 
tesaeaty, each eet 
Wars 
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: ‘ ‘ Weather and Remarks. 
“45 | N—NNE faint clear—moderately smoky (dry fog) 
eharueer ‘56° NE—ESE light ee _ Mig 
62. jxese--se byz} waw fair _ ey 
56 ESE ha is y — 
50° E oe ee = 
4a NE—E ve ssw ay os 
48 | esE—ssE |..—mod. do eloudy — 
saw) - 
57 ‘'ssE moderate — re 
5 - . —rain 
‘ . .brisk 

54 fresh ssw rain ' 
52 - faint os cloudy and foggy—rainy 
56 SSE—sW ..  [ssw—w—sw] cloudy—fair at 1 p.m. 
64 sw light wew foir 

60 8 oy ssw $e 
57 ail om waw ‘4 Meee 
53 w—wnw |moderate| Si .. —light smoke 
56. | WNW—Nw |..--fresh NW a Pass 
58 jNw-Nw by wifr’h-mod. ee — 
50 NNW moderate} & 
47 = =s elear 
43 NNW—N light ras 
50 N—sW <a és 
60 sew . ve 
55 s by w wsw fair 
49 A "pitas 
46 | sby w—seE wsw . light smoke 
56 BE ise . —smoky and hazy 

wew 
56 sE—EsE |mod.-fr’h' — cloudy 
a8E 
50 ESE fresh 88E ae , 
50 ay strong a, .. —rain 
50 -: light cloudy and foggy 
54 BE oe rainy 
56 variable faint | saw—waw | fair 
& 59 calm waw 
10 é 49 me 
erage temperature week, 53.22 
fae tae the See toe Table in our last number, in speaking vf the Winds for March, it should have read 











warp Caoxty, to Miss 
Fallea. 


inches to 
4 laches, both 


MARRIAGES. 


ednesda ' Rev. Wm. Quarter Mr. Ep- 
oy : vonage ete deed daughter of Mr. Andrew 


Is Moore county, North Varolina, on the 7th inst. by Malcolm 
Blue, .Daxixt D. Parrerson 
ia Miss Mary M‘F 
Richmend county. 


# South westerly, including S. 494 ; and Northwesterly, including W. 4 
ae ee 


Esq. measuring 4 feet 10 
'ARLAND, measuring 6 feet 
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On Tuesday cvening, Mary, w 
Gavenas, L. Y and daughter of N 


Frederick P. Stevegson, in the 23d 
PF. Pesaiman, aged eight months. 
Hees & Sauter.) 


On 
he 


his age, 


year of his 
Menaey, 


DEATHS. 
ehemiah Denton, Esq. 
This morning! 10th inst., Joun W. Stevenson, 
Last evening, after e short illness, SamusL Jupp, son of Jas. 
Oa #aturday night 6ch instant, I. I. Savrer, (of the firm of 
instant, after a short and severe illness, in the 
> Mr. ARcHIBALD NisBeT, &@ native of Scot- 
for the last 40 years a resident of this city. 


Saturday morning 6th . 
wie of Timothy Dewey, aged 44 years. 
On Sunday, of Dropsy, Witt L. Ross, Esq. in the 59h 


. A. Openruvurrer, of Switzerland. 
ing, Sth inst., Mr. Loute Cuaniver, a native 


Roperrs, in year of her ago 
ee cen = Ape Mim A Sa en relict of 


in the 734 year of her age. 
March 


the 45th year of his age. 
-on the 16th ult. Mrs. C. C. 


aged 34 yeu, wits of 


ife of Samuel D. Wilkins, of 


son ofthe late 
year of his age. 


of consumption, Sytvia, 


his age. 

illness, Mrs, Bripext 
Mehan, in the 47th ygar of 
and painful illness, 


god ears. 


, after a severe iliness 0 


the late Henry Howell, of 
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Diseases. 
ApopRexy. .--- sees seeceee 2 | Inflammationof bowels... 4 
Burned or scalded........ 1 } Inflammation of brain.... 4 
Cancer .....+0.+ss+-+++++ 1 | Intemperance .........-. 2 
Casualty .....-.- ...+++.- 3| Killed or murdered ...... 1 
Consumption ............31 | Maraemus ..........-.6- 2 
Convulsions esee 8 | Measles... ....es0-eeeee 1 
Diarrhea... ..-.- +00. se06 Old age .....-0-sseeeeeee I 
Dropsy «++ e-2 ese cceees Palsy.......+..05 -1 
Dropsy in the head ....... 7 | Peripnuemony........... 6 
Drowned... .s.0- see sees Pleurisy....cescceee cove 
Dysentery....-... «..++++ 1} Pneumouiatyphodes..... 1 
Fever, puerperal.........+ 2 | Stillborn.... .... see sees 8 
Fever, scarlet.... ......+- 1 | Tabes mesenterica....... 1 
Fever, typhus.... ....--++ 1 | Teething........-s0ss00+ 1 
Hemoptysis...+.......608 1 | Unknown ......... 2 
Hivos or creup-..- ++. «++ 2 | Worms........seeeeeeee 1 

ABM. D. STEPHENS, City Inspector. 








| 
WANTED, 
xg” 200 MEN, and 100 HORSES and CARTS, to work 
onthe ‘Troy and Benn'ngton M'Adam §Turnpike. Apply to 
WALLACE & ANTHONY, }36 North 


a6 3t Second street, ‘Troy. 





on hand the following Goods, which they offer for sale on the 
most favorable terms, viz : 


200 qr casks Marseilles Madeira, entitled to debenture 
100 cases White Hermitage 
50 du. Bordeaux Grave 
4 cases Gam Arabie 
2 cana Oil of Orange 
8 casks French Madder, ESFF 
2 de. do. SFF 
10 do. Danish Smalte, FEFE ; 20 do. Saxon do. 
8 do. Small do. ; 2) kege Tartaric Acid 
200 kegs Saltpetre 
200 bales eo ea quality Italian Hemp 
20 tone Old Lead 
300 barrele Western Canal Flour 
800 do. Richmond country do. 
‘100 bales Florida Cotton ; 26 do. Mexican do. 
20 do, %éa Island do. 
200 do. Leghorn Rags; No 1. 
100 do. Trieste do, SPF 
100 do. = do. do, FF 
18 boxea Maraechinu Cordials 
350 Ibs. Coney and Hares-back 
80 M. English Quills. 
DRY GOODS—by the packa 
20 cases white aud dark ground, fancy and 
aj] new atyjes, received per Napoleon. 
9 do. aessorted colored Circassians 
18 do. do. do. Merines 
4 do. Italian Lustrings 
1 do. 36. inch Cravais 
1@ do. Jet black Bembazines 


2 do. White Diamond Quiltings 


Weol, for Hatters 


ge. 
full Chintz Prints, 


entiiled to deben- 
{ture 


Terms, Three Dollars per annum, m advance; and 
will not be sent without, as, at ite present price, it will not 
pay a commission for collecting, nor bear the loss arising 
from want of punctuality on the part of subscribers. 
D. K. MINOR, Proprietor, 

35 Wall street, New-York. 


PAPER. 
THE SUBSCRIBERS, Agents for the Saugerties Pa- - 
per Manufacturing Company, have constanfly on hand an 
extensive assortment ef Royal, Medium, and Imperial Print- 
ing Paper, all made from first quality Leghorn and Trieste 
Rags. All contracts made after this date, will be furnish- 
ed with 480 perfect sheets to the ream ; and all sales a- 
mairg over $100, of Medium or Koyal, out of tha: 
part of the stock which includes cassia quires, the pur- 
chasers will be allowed an extra quire of per to 
each double ream, with additional allowances to the publish- 
ers and the trade, who buy largely. The terms will be 
liberal. Apply to GRACIE, PRIME, & CO., 

J31 22 Broad Street. 








Xr TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their estab- 
lishment to Hudson, under the name of Durfee & May 





3" GRACIE, PRIME & COs, 22 Broad street, have} 


offer to supply Rope of any required le: (without splice) 
for inclined planes of Railroads at the shortest men and 
deliver them in any ofthe principal cities in the U. States. 
Astothe quality of Rope, the public are referred to J. B. 
Jervis, Eng. M. & H. R. R. Co., Albany; or James Ar- 
chibald, Engineer Hudson and Delaware Canal and Rail- 
road Company, Carbondale, Luzerne County, Pennsyl 


vania. 
Hudson, Columbia County, New-York, 





January 29, 1833 £31 tf 
ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS, 


33° The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instraments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taxen with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, witb two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, w tha 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. ‘WM. J. YOUNG 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 


The following recommendations aze respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 


Baltimore, 1832. 
In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 


| factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction ef thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass”? is eight. ‘These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department, 
Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc.dents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable 
Ihave found that thy patterns for the levela and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 
This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing te desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. IJcis indeed the most completely adapted to later- 
al angles of any simple and cheay inatrument that I have yet 
seen, and | cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in uee fur laying ofrails— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated fur common surveying. 
Reepectiully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
' . of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Enlladelphite February, 1833, 

Having: for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved: Compasa,”” 1 can safely say] be © 
lieve it te be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in “— and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers Surveyors. E. H, GILL, Civil r, 

Germantown, paras 1833. 

te a pee oe. I have a hese rare made b Ro w.J 

oung, of «’hiladelp @ has combi - proper- 
ties of a Theodolite wit ihe common Level. 

T consider these Instruments 


y cal for 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of 
neers as preferable to any others for that ae IRR 
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2 do. Furniture Dimitics 
2000 pieces Engl. Brown Shirtings, 33 in.) - 





HENRY &. CAMPBELL: Ene Philad:: 


ml ly Germaat. and Norrist. Railroad. 











